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Christmas Is the Family Day 


“PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP TO MEN OF GOOD WILL” 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered at ceremonies marking the lighting of the Community Christmas Tree on the 


White House Grounds, Independence, Missouri, December 24, 1948 


HAVE come out here to Independence with my family 

to celebrate the great home festival. For of all the 

days of the year Christmas is the family day. Christ- 
mas began that way. The moving event of the first Christ- 
mas was the bringing forth of the first born in the stable 
at Bethlehem. There began in humble surroundings the 
home life of the Holy Family, glorified in song and story 
and in the hearts of men down through the centuries. The 
great joys and mysteries of that event have forever sanctified 
and enriched all home life. 

The Christmas tree which we have just lighted in the 
South Grounds of the White House back in Washington 
symbolizes the family life of the nation. There are no ties 
like family ties. That is why I have made the journey back 
to Independence to celebrate this Christmas Day among 
the familiar scenes and associations of my old home. 

These family ties reach out tonight to embrace the town, 
the state, the country, all of America, the whole world. 
The hallowed associations of Christmas draw all hearts 
toward home. With one accord we receive with joy and 
reverence the message of the first Christmas: “Glory to 
God in the highest and on earth peace, good will to men.” 

This country, big as it has grown, has always been a 
close-knit community. It has had to be strong, too. 

We needed the strength of giants and heroic courage to 
bring nature and the elements under control, to build our 
towns, to extend our frontiers. We all know what the 
covered wagon symbolized. 

But with all our strength we have always had a deep 
feeling of compassion—a human sympathy for the under- 
dog, the oppressed of all lands, for all who bear heavy 
burdens. That is a part of the American spirit. 

I have been thinking of all these things here in my home 
on North Delaware Street in Independence. I am speaking 
to you from our family living room. As | came up the street 
in the gathering dusk, I saw a hundred commonplace things 


that are hallowed to me on this Christmas Eve—hallowed 
because of their associations with the sanctuary of home. 


I saw the lighted windows in the homes of my neighbors, 
the gayly decked Christmas trees, the friendly lawns and 
gardens. The branches of the trees were bare and stark, 
but somehow they looked familiar and friendly. I looked 
at all these familiar things—the same things that you will 
all see tonight as you go toward home. 


These are the thoughts—simple, commonplace, everyday 
thoughts—that we all share tonight. They are the thoughts 
that bind us together, one to another. They make up the 
great American epic—the epic of home. 

Yes, America is a big, friendly community. Maybe that 
is why we realize that we are a part of the whole world. 
We have had difficult problems, and that is why we can 
understand the problems of other peoples. 

Our own struggle fostered this feeling of good will. And 
good will, after all, is the very essence of Christmas: Peace 
and friendship to men of good will. 

I want to say once more, with all the emphasis I can 
command, that I am working for peace. I shall continue to 
work for peace. What could be more appropriate than for 
all of us to dedicate ourselves to the cause of peace on this 
holy night? 

As a nation we have a history of a little more than a 
century and a half. But the religion which came to the 
world heralded by the song of the angels has endured for 
nineteen centuries. It will continue to endure. It remains 
today the world’s best hope for peace if the world will ac- 
cept its fundamental teaching that all men are brothers. 

“God that made the world and all things therein. . . 
hath made of one blood all nations of man for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth.” 

In the spirit of that message from the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, I wish all of you a merry Christmas. 
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“Confirm Thy Brethren!” 


THE CHRISTIAN WILL FOR PEACE 
By POPE PIUS XII 
Delivered to the College of Cardinals, Vatican City, December 24, 1948 
(Official English text) 


RAVE yet tender, like the testament and last fare- 

well of a most loving father, were the words of the 

Divine Redeemer to His first Vicar on Earth: 
“Confirma fratres tuos” (Luke xxii, 32): “Confirm thy 
brethren!” These words have not ceased to echo in our 
mind and heart since the day He willed, in His inscrutable 
design, to confide to our weak hands the helm of Peter’s 
barque. 

Although these immortal words are deeply engraven in 
the depths of our mind, they are impressed still more upon 
us whenever, exercising the apostolic ministry, we commu- 
nicate to the hierarchy and faithful of the world the teach- 
ing, directives and exhortations which are needed for the 
complete fulfillment of the Church’s saving mission which 
must be suitably adapted to the ever-changing circumstance 
of time and place, while their substantial immutability is 
kept unchanged. 

It is with singular and deep emotion that we experience 
the force of that divine command the present moment when, 
beloved sons and daughters of the world, we are addressing 
for the tenth time our Christmas message to you at the end 
of a decade which, for eventful happenings, oppressive 
anxiety and bitter woes, has not its equal in the course of 
human history. 


Last CHRISTMAS 


Last Christmas, when we asked your prayers and co- 
operation on this same feast day, we expressed the hope 
that the year 1948, then about to begin, might be for Eu- 
rope and for the whole society of nations tormented by so 
much disunion, a year of earnest reconstruction, and the 
beginning of a rapid advance toward true peace. 

Today, at the end of a year which began so hopefully, 
our paternal voice again invites you the upright and thought- 
ful, the sincere Christians, to ponder over the present state 
of humanity and of Christendom, and to consider what plan 
should be adopted to advance sincerely and securely along 
the path pointed out by the exacting necessities of the times 
and by your own conscience. 

Any clear-sighted person who has the moral strength 
and courage to look truth squarely in the face, even if it 
be painful and humiliating, must fully recognize that this 
year of 1948, which dawned full of high and well founded 
expectations, appears now at its close to have arrived at 
one of those crucial points, where the path which previously 
disclosed pleasant vistas seems to pose .astead on the brink 
of a precipice where pitfalls and dangers fill good and gen- 
erous people with increasing anxiety. 

Nevertheless, or rather for this very reason, beloved sons 
and daughters, while faint-heartedness begins to overcome 
the minds even of the courageous, and doubts assail the 
most enlightened and determined men, we feel ourselves 
more than ever obliged to answer the divine command: 
“Confirma fratres tuos.” To all of you, even those at the 
extremities of the earth, we send as our Christmas greeting, 
the words by which the prophet announced the work of 
redemption and the decisive victory of the reign of Christ: 
“Strengthen (ye) the feeble hands, and confirm the weak 
knees. Say to the faint-hearted: Take courage and fear 





not; behold your God. . 
Is. 35, 3-4). 


. will core and will save you” 


“Two-FoLp SAcRED Duty” 


As the successor of him to whom the divine promise was 
addressed; “I have prayed for you” (Luke xxiii, 32), we 
know full well that when the fight against the powers of 
darkness is most arduous and enters phases that are decisive 
and humanly speaking alarming, it is then that the Lord 
is all the closer to his church and his faithful. Fully con- 
vinced and aware of this divine assistance, we remind all 
those who glory in the name of Catholic Christians of a 
two-fold sacred duty indispensable for the bettering of the 
present condition of human society: 


1. Unshakable fidelity to the heritage of truth brought 
to the world by the Redeemer. 

2. Conscientious fulfillment of the precept of justice and 
love necessary presupposition for the triumph on earth of a 
social order worthy of the divine King of Peace. 

We would fail in gratitude to the Almighty, giver of all 
grace and finisher of every good, if we did not recognize 
that the year now coming to a close, despite all its anxieties 
and sufferings, was also rich in spiritual consolations, in 
happy experiences and encouraging success. It was a year 
in which the Church, among all peoples and in every coun- 
try and continent, has given unmistakable and splendid 
proofs of life and vigor, of activity and resistance and of 
rapid progress. And those not only justify the brightest 
hopes in the spiritual field but have also produced tangible 
results in the titanic debate in which the human race finds 
itself involved while struggling for its healing and its peace. 


CATHOLIC YOUTH 


A glorious series of religious functions, of Eucharistic and 
Marian Congresses, of important centenary celebrations and 
impressive gatherings have proved to any impartial observer 
that neither the war nor its aftermath, nor the tenacity of 
the enemies of Christ in their discordant and destructive 
plans have been able to dry up or contaminate the limpid 
sources whence the Church has drawn the life-giving 
strength for nearly twenty centuries. Everywhere there is 
a quickening and throbbing of life which strives, especially 
among Catholic youth, to bring the gospel truths and the 
salutary force of its doctrine into all the spheres of human 
activity; its aim is to help and save even those who up to 
the present have closed their hearts to such beneficent ac- 
tion with great loss to themselves. 

The severe trials the Church has undergone because of 
the war and its aftermath, the painful losses and serious 
injury she has sustained, have served only to give more 
comforting and encouraging proof of her energy and re- 
sistance. Tossed about by the storm and waves, she has 
kept intact and inviolate her vital fiber; in all those coun- 
tries where to profess the Catholic faith really means to 
suffer persecution there have been and there are still thou- 
sands of valiant men and women who, undismayed by sacri- 
fices, proscriptions and torture, and fearless in the face of 
prison and death, do not bow the knee before the Baal of 
might and power (Cf. 3 Reg. 19, 18). 
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Their names are unknown for the most part to the gen- 
eral public; but they are written in indelible characters in 
the annals of the Church. It is for us a duty to honor those 
faithful valiant people, these tireless, courageous chosen 
ones, who are blessed by God. For them the hardships of 
the present time, the sorrows and the maternal tears of the 
spouse of Christ are neither a stumbling block nor foolish- 
ness, but an occasion and a stimulus to show forth, not in 
words but by actions, the integrity and unselfishness of 
their purpose, their unflinching fidelity and the sublime 
yenerosity of their hearts. Words fail to pay a worthy 
tribute and extol in a fitting way the heroism of these most 
faithful among the faithful. To each one of them we ex- 
press our praise and our gratitude. The Lord, who promised 
to remember before his Heavenly Father those who con- 
fessed him before men (Cf. Matth. 10, 32) will be their 
eternal recompense. 

If the constancy and steadfastness of so many brethren 
in the faith is a source of joy and holy pride for us, we 
cannot pass over the obligation of mentioning those also 
whose thoughts and sentiments bear the imprint of the spirit 
and difficulties of the times; how many have suffered harm, 
and how many have been shipwrecked in their faith and in 
their very belief in God; how many carried away by a 
wave of secularism or hostility toward the Church have 
lost the freshness and the serenity of a faith which up till 
then had been the support and the light of their lives. 
Others, violently uprooted and torn from their native soil, 
wander aimlessly about, exposed, particularly in the case 
of the young, to a spiritual and moral ruin, the danger of 
which it would be impossible to over-estimate. 

The maternal eye of the Church follows with watchful 
love and redoubled care the souls of those temporarily lost 
or in danger. She is not angry; she prays, not condemns. 

She waits: is waiting the return of those children of hers 
and is anxious to find means of hastening that hour. That 
is why the Church shrinks from no sacrifice, finds no trouble 
too burdensome to such an end. She is ready for every- 
thing; except one thing: that she be not asked to gain the 
return of the children who have left her—either in the 
distant past or recently—at the expense of any diminution 
or tarnishing of the deposit of Christian faith confided to 
her keeping. 

It seems to us that a brief clarification is opportune with 
respect to some harsh statements against the Catholic Church 
and the Papacy uttered by certain dissidents. Our duty of 
charity and of love is certainly not lessened by attacks or 
by insults; we know how to distinguish between the people, 
often deprived of freedom, and the systems which rule them. 
We are cognizant of the servile dependence that some rep- 
resentatives of a religion called ‘‘orthodox’”’ display toward 
a concept of life whose ultimate goal—repeatedly proclaimed 

is the elimination of all trace of Christian religion. We 
are not unaware of the harrowing path that must be traveled 
by many of our beloved sons and daughters, whom a public 
system of violence has driven to cut themselves formally 
away from the mother church to which their deepest con- 
victions united them. With profound emotion we admire 
the heroic steadfastness of some, with deep sorrow and un- 
feigned paternal affection we witness the spiritual anguish 
of others whose external resistance has given way under the 
excess of unjust pressure and outwardly accepted a separa- 
tion which their heart abhors and their conscience reproves. 


SoctAL DocTrRINES 


Fidelity to the divine patrimony of truth confined to the 
church does not in any way condemn the Catholic Christian 
_-as not a few believe or seem to believe—to an attitude 


of diffident reserve or cold indifference in the face of the 
grave and urgent duties of the present hour. 

On the contrary, the spirit and the example of our Lord, 
who came to seek and save what was lost; the command- 
ment of love, and, generally speaking, the special significance 
which radiates from the good tidings; the history of the 
Church which proves how she has always been the staunch 
and constant support of every force for good and for peace; 
the teachings and exhortations of the Roman pontiffs, espe- 
cially in the course of recent decades, dealing with the 
conduct of Christians towards the neighbor, society and the 
State; all this serves to proclaim the believer’s duty to make 
his share, generously, courageously and according to his 
station and capacity, in questions that a tormented and agi- 
tated world has to solve in the field of social justice, no 
less than on the international plane of law and peace. 

A convinced Christian cannot confine himself within an 
easy and egoistical “isolationism,” when he witnesses the 
needs and the misery of his brothers; when pleas for help 
come to him from those in economic distress; when he 
knows the aspirations of the working classes for more nor- 
mal and just conditions of life; when he is aware of the 
abuses of an economic system which puts money above 
social obligations; when he is not ignorant of the aberra- 
tions of an intransigeant nationalism which denies or spurns 
the common bonds linking the separate nations together, and 
imposing on each one of them many and varied duties to- 
wards the great family of nations. 

The Catholic doctrine on the State and civil society has 
always been on the principle that in keeping with the will 
of God the nations form together a community with a com- 
mon aim and common duties. Even when the proclamation 
of this principle and its practical consequences gave rise to 
violent reactions, the Church denied her assent to the erro- 
neous concept of an absolutely autonomous sovereignty di- 
vested of all social obligations. 


CATHOLIC INTERNATIONALISM 


The Catholic Christian, persuaded that every man is his 
neighbor and that every nation is a member, with equal 
rights, of the family of nations, cooperates wholeheartedly 
in those generous efforts whose beginnings might be meager 
and which frequently encounter strong opposition and ob- 
stacles, but which aim at saving individual states from the 
narrowness of a self-centered mentality. This latter attitude 
of mind has been largely responsible for the conflicts of the 
past, and unless finally overcome or at least held in check 
could lead to new conflagrations that might mean death to 
human civilization. 

Since the cessation of hostilities men have never been so 
obsessed as today by the nightmare of another war and by 
anxiety for the peace. They alternate between two extremes. 
Some adopt the ancient motto, not completely false, but 
which is easily misunderstood and has often been misused: 
Si vis pacem para bellum; if you desire peace, prepare for 
war. Others think to find safety in the formula: peace at 
all costs! Both parties want peace while both endanger it: 
on one side by arousing distrust, on the other by promoting 
a security which can prepare the way for aggression. Thus 
both, without wishing it, compromise the cause of peace 
at the very time when the human race, crushed under the 
weight of armaments and in agony at the prospect of fresh 
and even worse conflicts, shudders at the thought of a future 
catastrophe, hence we should like to point out briefly the 
characteristics of a real Christian will for peace. 


1. The Christian will for peace comes from God. He is 
the “God of peace.”” (Rom. 15:33); He has created the 
world to be an abode of peace; He has given his command- 
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ment of peace, that “tranquillity in order” of which St. 
Augustine speaks. 

The Christian will for peace has its weapons too. But its 
principal arms are those of prayer and love; constant prayer 
to the Father in Heaven, Father of us all; brotherly love 
among all men and all nations, since all are sons of the 
same Father who is in heaven; love which, with patience, 
always succeeds in being disposed and ready to achieve un- 
derstanding and agreement with every one. 

These two arms have their source in God, and when they 
are lacking, where people only know how to wield material 
weapons, there can be no real will for peace. For purely 
material armament necessarily awakens distrust, and cre- 
ates what amounts to a climate of war. Who then can fail 
to see how important it is for the nations to preserve and 
strengthen the Christian way of life, and how grave is their 
responsibility in the selection and supervision of those to 
whom they intrust the immediate control of armaments? 

2. The Christian will for peace is easily identified. Obe- 
dient to the divine precept of peace, it will never turn a 
question of national prestige or honor into an argument for 
war or even for a threat of war. It is very careful to avoid 
recourse to the force of arms in the defense of rights which, 
however legitimate, do not offset the risk of kindling a 
blaze with all its tremendous spiritual and material conse- 
quences. 

Here, likewise, the responsibility of the nations is per- 
fectly clear with respect to the paramount problems of the 
education of youth and the moulding of public opinion, 
which modern methods and instruments render so sensitive 
and changeable today, in every department of a nation’s 
life. But this influence must be carefully exerted to support 
the common interest of all states in the defense of peace. 
Every violator of the law should be banished in disgrace 
to solitary confinement by civil society, as a disturber of the 
peace. May the United Nations organization become the 
full and faultless expression of this international solidarity 
for peace, erasing from its institutions and its statutes every 
vestige of its origin which was of necessity a solidarity in 
war. 

3. The Christian will for peace is practical and realistic. 
Its immediate aim is to remove, or at least to mitigate the 
causes of tension which aggravate the danger of war morally 
and materially. These cavees are, among others, chiefly the 
comparative scantiness of national territory and the want 
of raw materials. So instead of sending foodstuffs, at enor- 
mous expense, to refugee groups, crowded into the best 
place available, why not facilitate the emigration and im- 
migration of families directing them to countries where 
they will find more readily the food they need? And instead 
of restricting production, often for no just reason, why not 
allow the people to produce to the limit of its normal ca- 
pacity and so gain its daily bread as the reward of its own 
labor, rather than receive it as a gift? Finally, instead of 
setting up barriers to prevent one another’s access to raw 
materials, why not make their use and exchange free of all 
unnecessary restrictions, especially of those which created a 
harmful situation of economic disparity ? 


4. The genuine Christian will for peace means strength, 
not weakness or weary resignation. It is completely one 


with the will for peace of eternal and almighty God. Every 
war of aggression against these goods which the divine plan 
for peace obliges men unconditionally to respect and guar- 
antee and accordingly to protect and defend, is a sin, a 
crime, an outrage against the majesty of God, the creator 
and ordainer of the world. 

A people threatened with an unjust aggression, or already 
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its victim, may not remain passively indifferent, if it would 
think and act as befits Christians; all the more does the 
solidarity of the family of nations forbid others to behave 
as mere spectators, in an attitude of apathetic neutrality, 
who will overmeasure the harm already caused in the past 
by such indifference to war of aggression, which is quite 
alien to the Christian instinct? How much more keenly 
has it brought home to the “great” and specially to the 
“small,” the sense of their insecurity? Has it brought any 
advantage in recompense? On the contrary; it has only re- 
assured and encouraged the authors and fomentors of ag- 
gression, while it obliges the several peoples, left to them- 
selves, to increase their armaments indefinitely. 

Resting for support on God and on the order he estab- 
lished, the Christian will for peace is thus as strong as steel. 
Its temper is quite different from mere humanitarian senti- 
ment, too often little more than a matter of pure impres- 
sion, which detests war only because of its horrors and 
atrocities, its destruction and i’s aftermath, but not for the 
added reason of its injustice. Such a sentiment, under a 
hedonistic and utilitarian disguise, and materialistic in its 
source, lacks the solid foundation of a strict and unqualified 
obligation. It creates conditions which encourage the de- 
ception resulting from sterile compromise, the attempt to 
save oneself at the expense of others, and the success in 
every case of the aggressor. 

This is so true neither the sole consideration of the sor- 
rows and evils resulting from war, nor the careful weighing 
of the act against the advantage, avail to determine finally, 
whether it is morally licit, or even in certain concrete cir- 
cumstances obligatory (provided always there be solid prob- 
ability of success) to repel an aggressor by force of arms. 


Peace A “Divine Law” 


One thing, however, is certain; the commandment of 
peace is a matter of divine law. Its purpose is the protec- 
tion of the goods of humanity, inasmuch as they are gifts 
of the creator. Among these goods some are of such im- 
portance for society, that it is perfectly lawful to defend 
them against unjust aggression. ‘Their defense is even an 
obligation for the nations as a whole who have a duty not to 
abandon a nation that is attacked. 

The certainty that this duty will not go unfulfilled will 
serve to discourage the aggressor and thus war will be 
avoided, or, if the worst should come, its sufferings will 
at least be lessened. 

In this way a better meaning is given to the dictum; Si 
vis pacem para bellum,” as also to the phrase “peace at 
all costs.” What really matters is the sincere and Christian 
will for peace. We are compelled to it surely by the fol- 
lowing considerations: the spectacle of the ruins of the last 
war, the silent reproach which rises from the great ceme- 
teries where the tombs of the victims of war are marshaled 
in endless ranks, the still unsatisfied longing of prisoners 
and refugees to return home, the anguish and dereliction of 
many political captives worry of unjust persecution. But 
we ought to find a still greater incentive in the potent word 
of the divine commandment of peace—the gently penetrat- 
ing glance of the Divine Child in the manger. 

Listen to the admirable words of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles ringing out in the night like the bells of Christmas 
—he, too, was once a slave to petty prejudices of national 
and racial pride laid low with him on the road to Damascus; 
“He (Christ Jesus) is our peace: He has made the two na- 
tions one . . . killing all enmities in His own person . 
and He is come to announce peace to you that were afar 
off, and peace to them that were nigh” (Ep. 2: 2, 14, 16, 
17). 
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Hence at the present hour, with all the power at our com- 
mand we conjure you, beloved sons and daughters of the 
entire world; work for a peace that is in accordance with 
the heart of the Redeemer. 


WILL FoR PEACE 


Together with all upright men who, even though not 
fighting in your ranks, are united with you in the commu- 
nity of th’s ideal, work strenuously for the propagation and 
triumph of the Christian will for peace. 

[t is, however, with special confidence that we turn to 
Catholic youth. The unforgettable demonstrations of last 
September, brought to Rome, in an unprecedented multi- 
tude, the representatives of Catholic youth from the most 
diverse nations. They gave unmistakable proof of their 
solidarity in the will for peace. 

From the steps of our patriarchal Vatican basilica, on 
that occasion we blessed in paci: the house of peace, calcu- 
lated to give to the youth of the Catholic world gathered 
in front of the Dome of St. Peter’s a realization that they 
belong to one great family which embraces all its sons with 
equal love. ‘To you, young people, who bear in the flower 
of your age the responsibility of a tomorrow still so uncer- 
tain. We say: be not content with building the Domus 
Pacis on the Via Aurelia. That is only of devotedness and 
determination in making of the world itself a Domus Pacis, 
over which the spirit and the promises of Bethlehem may 
reign serenely and where afflicted humanity may find peace 
at long last. 


With this hope we invoke the protection of the Most 
High on all peoples and nations, especially on these who 
more than others are exposed to the threat of war, to unrest 
and to devastation. 

And on this Christmas Eve why should our thought not 
turn back once again to the land of Palestine where the 
Son of God Made Man spent his earthly life; to that 
Palestine where, even after the suspension of hostilities, 
there is still no sign of a secure basis for peace? May a 
happy solution be finally found which will mean help for 
so many thousand unhappy refugees and satisfy at the same 
time the anxious desires of all Christendom to see the holy 
places protected by making them freely accessible and safe, 
by mean. of the establishment of an international regime. 

We implore likewise the divine assistance on all who are 
pleased to dedicate themselves to safeguard and promote 
peace by their prayers and active cooperation: on the rulers 
of nations, on those who can exercise a real influence on 
public opinion, and in general on those from whom people 
are more disposed to welcome sincere invitations to peace; 
on the innumerable ranks of war victims and on the many 
others whose unhappy lot becomes each day more painful 
as the intolerable waiting continues for a peace that is con- 
clusive morally just and lasting, and immune from all su- 
perstitions and prejudices of race and blood. 

Meanwhile, counting on divine grace to realize these 
ardent desires we lovingly impart to you all, beloved sons 
and daughters, who are united with us in the bands of faith 
and love our paternal apostolic benediction. 


“The Christian College Today” 


VITAL ROLE OF INDEPENDENT COLLEGES 
By WALTER ALEXANDER GROVES, President, Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 
Delivered to the Synods of the Presbyterian Churches of Kentucky, Danville, Ky., September 15, 1948 


HE independent Christian college faces a situation 
today which is the result of some recent startling de- 
velopments in the history of education in the United 
States of America. This situation is indicated for us in 
Kentucky by two facts. The first of those is the recent 
phenomenal growth in Kentucky of tax-supported higher 
education in the past twenty-five years. The following fig- 
ures tell the tale: 


KENTUCKY 


Enroll- 
ment 
1946-47 


‘TAX-SUPPORTED SENIOR COLLEGES IN 


Enroll- 
ment 
1921-22 


Founded Increase 


University of 
Kentucky 
University of 
Louisville 
Eastern State 
Western State 1907 
Murray State 1923 none 
Morehead State ? none 

Average year 
1881 5,717 
59.7% 


1865 1,796 7,693 5,897 


1837 ? 
1907 


816 
1,151 
1,954 


7,996 7,180 
1,830 679 
2,000} 46 
2,000¢ 2,000 

900+ 900 
TOTALS 22,419 
79.5% 


16,702 

292% 

* Biennial Survey cf Education, 1920-1922, Vol. II. 
terior Bulletin, 1924, No. 14. 

+ Figures from World Almanac for 1948. 

+ Estimated. 


Dept. of In- 


INDEPENDENT SENIOR COLLEGES IN KENTUCKY 


1890 467 950 483 
1855 1,753 1,092 (dec. ) 661 
1819 450 627 177 
1829 352 740 388 
1866 198 550 352 
1821 127 ~—noreport (dec.) 127 
1798 311 500 189 
1879 200+ 543 343 


Average year 
1845 3,858 
40.3% 


Asbury 

Berea 

Centre (& K. C. W.) 
Georgetown 

Ky. Wesleyan 

St. Mary’s 
Transylvania 

Union 


TOTALS 5,002 


20.5% 


1,144 
29.7% 


Enormous ExpANSION OF TAX-SUPPORTED 
HicHEr EDUCATION 


In other words, if we analyze the beginnings of our col- 
leges in Kentucky, we find that the composite taxsupported 
college was founded in 1881 and in 1921, forty years later, 
it was taking care of 59.7% of higher education in the 
commonwealth. By 1947 its enrollment had _ increased 
292%, and in that year it was taking care of 79.5% of the 
higher education of the state. On the other hand, the in- 
dependent Christian college was established 36 years earlier, 
in 1845. In 1921 it was taking care of only 40.3% of 
higher education in Kentucky, and by 1947, in spite of en- 
rollment increase of 29.7%, it was taking care of only 
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20.5% of the higher education of the state, a decrease of 
50% in twenty-five years. This is fact number one. 

Fact number two is revealed in the general tenor of the 
Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education 
published early in 1948. Every recommendation of that re- 
port presupposes a further enormous expansion in the pro- 
gram of tax-supported higher education, and most signifi- 
cant of all, it assumes that in addition to the increased local 
and state taxes required for this program, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will also assume a sizable share of the costs; in 
1960 $475,000,000 annually for operating expenses and 
between 1949 and 1960 an additional $2,586,000,000 for 


expansion of physical plants. 
Vitra. Rove or INDEPENDENT COLLEGES OVERLOOKED 


But what about the privately controlled colleges? One 
sentence on page 46 of Volume V “Financing Higher Edu- 
cation” succinctly states the point of view of the Commis- 
sion, ‘““The Commission is also aware of the fact that its 
proposals for a great expansion of higher education in pub- 
licly controlled institutions may make it extremely difficult 
for many private institutions to survive.’ In short, the 
Commission says to the independent college, “Keep going 
if you can stand the pace, though we really don’t think 
you can.” This willingness on the part of this Commission 
to turn the field of all higher education over to the tax- 
supported (I prefer this term to the term “publicly con- 
trolled”) institutions is all the more significant when it is 
noted that fourteen of the twenty-seven members of the 
Commission received their own undergraduate education in 
independent colleges and universities, while three others are 
now administrators in independent colleges, and two others, 
a priest and a rabbi, by the nature of their work are also 
administrators in independent institutions. In other words, 
though nineteen of the twenty-seven either were educated 
or are now officers in independent institutions, they none- 
theless believe that the higher education of the future be- 
longs to colleges and universities under state and federal 
government. 


Wuy THE INDEPENDENT CHRISTIAN COLLEGE? 


This actual situation in higher education in Kentucky, as 
well as this report of the President’s Commission, compels 
us to raise again the question, ““Why the independent Chris- 
tian college?” The enrollment trends are very definitely 
toward the tax-supported school, and apparently the best 
minds in the field of education which our president could 
command believe that both state and federal government 
should now join forces to make that trend a wave. If this 
trend and these recommendations tell the whole story, then 
the independent Christian college must either close its doors 
or else vindicate its existence in no uncertain terms. And 
let it be stated that the President’s Commission has made it 
very easy for Centre College to close its doors if it wants 
to, by which I mean that, located as it is in Danville, it is 
ideally situated for one of the first community colleges, as 
recommended by the President’s Commission, in the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky. 

But before anyone recommends that step, let me point 
out as clearly as I can some of the basic facts of American 
education, especially American higher education. 


INDEPENDENT COLLEGE SAFEGUARDS EDUCATIONAL 
FREEDOM 


The first essential of education in a democracy is freedom. 
Without freedom education becomes mere propaganda. Now 
this concept of freedom in education was born and has been 
nurtured in this country in the independent college. I be- 
lieve it may also be truthfully said that freedom is equally 


cherished and secure in our tax-supported universities and 
colleges. However, I happen to have spent fifteen years of 
my life in education under a totalitarian government and 
thus have seen how quickly freedom in education disappears 
as soon as all education is state controlled. The story of 
education in Germany, in Italy, in Turkey, and elsewhere 
is all too familiar, The late President Nicholas Murray 
Butler is quoted as stating in his annual report of 1921 to 
the trustees of Columbia University, ‘““There is not money 
enough in the United States, even if every dollar of it were 
expended on education, to produce by federal authority or 
through what is naively called cooperation between the fed- 
eral government and the several states educational results 
that would be at all comparable with those that have already 
been reached under the free and natural system that has 
grown up among us... . It is universally acknowledged 
that the unhappy decline in German university freedom 
and effectiveness, and the equally unhappy subjection of the 
educated classes to the dictates of the political and military 
ruling groups, were the direct result of its highly central- 
ized and efficient control from Berlin of the nation’s schools 
and universities.” (Cowling and Davidson: “Colleges for 
Freedom,” Harpers, 1947, p. 171). 

That tax-supported education in America has not fol- 
lowed the path which education, and especially higher edu- 
cation, in Germany took prior to World War II has been 
due almost altogether to the independent college. It has 
provided the intellectual milieu for our entire educational 
system in this country. Remove these institutions, and if 
recent history in Europe and Asia means anything, it means 
that the entire atmosphere of all education with us will 
become a different thing. One is compelled to wonder, 
especially in view of the educational backgrounds of the 
majority, how much the members of the President’s Com- 
mission considered the basis of their own freedom in the 
making of their recommendations. Much of the philosophi- 
cal background of the report stems from setting almost the 
reverse of the educational system which they envision, and 
yet they have really made no provision for that which is so 
basic in their own recommendations. 

This safeguarding of freedom in education is a tremen- 
dous responsibility, and in the final analysis it is a job that 
can be done only by our independent colleges. The failure 
to recognize this is the report’s great weakness. It is noth- 
ing less than folly to recommend a course which looks to 
the decreasing influence of the independent college, unless 
it is agreed that our heritage of freedom is too costly for 
us, and we no longer wish to maintain it. 


INDEPENDENT COLLEGE CREATES AND NURTURES 
INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE 


If nothing more were said in the defense of the independ- 
ent colleges, I think that this is enough to rally all to their 
support. And yet there is more, which is almost as impor- 
tant. The nurture of freedom is of no great value unless 
men and women are educated in its use. Therefore a second 
essential in American education is that it encourages indi- 
vidual initiative and resourcefulness. One of the curses of 
state controlled education in Europe is the way it has aided 
and abetted the growth of bureaucracy. Yet such a result 
is only to be expected, for if all education, from the cradle 
to the grave, is to be had for the asking, then, since the state 
has educated its youth for a job, the state has the very obvi- 
ous responsibility of providing the job. This pernicious 
system has already developed in one country after another 
in Europe and Asia. In a system of education, the back- 
bone of which is independent higher education, such a de- 
velopment is out of the question. Nevertheless, in spite of 
the very plain experience of continental Europe, and in 
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spite of our bitter denunciation of growing bureauracy in 
this country, we are permitting higher education to drift, 
nay, we sanctify the drift with a learned report in a direc- 
tion which is peculiarly designed to intensify the evil we 
would avoid. 

Once again let it be stated that I do not believe that our 
tax-supported schools are tainted with any peculiar bureau- 
cratic philosophy, but they are not because higher education 
is still under a dual control, part of it under the tax-making 
bodies and part of it independent. 


Can Mass Propuction Metruops REALLY EpucATE? 


But initiative and resourcefulness in the responsible use 
of freedom are not easily acquired. Even educators know 
all too little about the transmission of such qualities from 
person to person, but this much is known, and that is that 
they are intensely personal and are only transmitted per- 
sonally. Here comes into the picture not just the independ- 
ent college but the small independent college. There is no 
doubt that the visitor from abroad is amazed when he reads 
that University A now enrolls 45,125 students, that in Uni- 
versity B professors lecture over loud speakers which con- 
vey the lectures to students seated in other rooms and hall- 
ways, that in University C, if a student wishes to ask the 
professor a question, he must hand it in writing to one of 
the ushers who delivers it to the professor, who in turn send 
the answer to the student a week later in the mail, that in 
University D it is possible for a graduate student to spend 
twelve weeks in graduate school with only an occasional 
glimpse of one assistant professor, never once see a full 
professor or an associate professor, and have most of his 
work under student-assistants who are just about two jumps 
ahead of him in the learning process. Every instance cited 
in the foregoing refers to a specific university, and every one 
of them is known as a top school in this country. Now 
this foreign visitor may be amazed by all this, for it is 
wonderful, but may we not be permitted mildly to ask, “Is 
this really education?’ and even more to the point, “Is it 
higher education?” Is it not rather one more demonstration 
of the utter depersonalization of our modern life which is 
already the curse of our generation? 

As Americans we have been brilliant in the application 
of the methods of the assembly line for the production of 
everything from the safety pin to the atomic bomb, but 
surely -we are intelligent enough to know that men and 
women are produced differently, in communities where they 
are known, where they are respected, where they not only 
have opportunity to develop their own interests, but where 
they are compelled to do so, because the community is small 
enough in size to need and even demand their efforts. The 
problem of education in America is a tremendous one, if 
for no other reason than because of the millions of youth 
who are involved. 

The President’s Commission may therefore be excused if 
they felt compelled to think in terms of a mass program, 
but surely they know that no matter how massive the job 
is there is nothing to take the place of the independent 
college, and particularly the small independent college. In 
thus relegating these institutions almost to oblivion in the 
educational field, did they not betray a terrific one-sided- 
ness in their thinking? 


CuristiAn EpucaTion THE OnLy REAL Epucation 


Thus far we have been thinking of the independent col- 
lege and even the small independent college, but beyond 
this there is a further grave concern of all who are gathered 
here today. It is a concern stemming from our belief that 
the only real education is Christian education. We know 
well that we cannot insist on the fact that the Christian 


faith is a matter of the whole life and then turn over all 
education, and especially all higher education, to a system 
which perforce must keep religion out of the picture, if 
not deny it altogether. The Christian college is the Church’s 
demonstration of its belief that the Christian faith does in- 
volve the whole man, that all truth is God’s truth, that its 
search is a Divine command, and that every new area of 
knowledge may be one or more demonstration of God’s 
activity. The Church of Christ is bound to support the 
Christian college, which means that the Presbyterian Church 
in Kentucky is bound to support Centre College, or at 
least one that will do the job better, or else admit that 
faith can be separated from life, and that the Church, while 
it may be concerned with the things of the heart, is not 
concerned with the things of the mind. 

Are we suggesting that all education, or at least all higher 
education, be confined to the independent Christian col- 
lege? Obviously, “No.” In the first place, such an in- 
sistance would immediately close the doors to higher edu- 
cation to thousands and thousands of American youth, and 
such a result is by no means desired. Secondly, there are 
many in our land who for reasons of their own, no matter 
how poorly we think of their reasons, do not believe in 
Christian education. It would be the denial of the freedom 
in education for which we plead to insist that they attend 
a Christian college. Thirdly, it is evident that no matter 
how valuable we may believe private initiative in educa- 
tion to be, it is nonetheless true that many people, if left 
to themselves, will contribute not a penny to our schools. 
Only the compulsion of taxation will elicit from them the 
minimum support required. Finally, to leave the field to 
the. independent college would soon generate a situation 
where higher education would be limited to those who could 
pay for it. The competition of tax-supported education, 
relatively less expensive for the individual student, is a 
constant reminder to the independent college that it, too, 
must keep its doors open as far as possible to all who can 
profit by a college education. 


CHRISTIAN PEopLE Must Support CHRISTIAN 
INSTITUTIONS 


But, and here is the point, can we continue to lament 
the misunderstanding of the meaning of freedom in our land 
and undercut and neglect the institution that has been its 
bulwark, can we complain that more and more of our people 
expect society to provide for them and then fail to sup- 
port the one institution that has been and is educating our 
young men and young women for creative activity in the 
service of mankind, can we go on orating about the neces- 
sity of free enterprise and yet fail to exercise our freedom 
in the support of the institution that is helping to make our 
system of free enterprise intelligent and Christian, and 
finally, dare we continue in the Church to put every cause 
first from the building of a church to the installation of 
one more stained-glass window and leave at the end of the 
list, if it gets on the list at all, the institution from which 
we expect our trained leaders, both ministers and lay people? 





Let me close with this little Negro story. A farmer was 
driving to town one day with a load of garden manure, and 
on the way he picked up a darky, “Jim” by name. On the 
way he passed a neighbor who called to inquire what he 
had on his wagon. “Oh,” he replied, “just a load of manure 
and old Jim here.” This happened a second time, and 
again the jovial farmer replied in the same way. After it 
had happened a third time, the old darky tugged the farm- 
er’s sleeve lightly and said, “Boss, if they asks yuh again, do 
yuh mind mentioning me fust?” I want to ask that more of 
you think of Centre College first these days. 











Paul G. Hoffman 








Your Bulwark for Democracy 
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Delivered at the 53rd Annual Conaress of American Industry, New York, N. Y., December 1, 1948 


my present position as ECA Administrator, I re- 

ceived a telephone call from Walter Chamblin, 
Washington representative of NAM, offering full coopera- 
tion of the National Association of Manufacturers in the 
task which I was undertaking. Mr. Chamblin advised me 
that he felt free to make the offer because NAM, after 
extended consideration, had given complete endorsement to 
the Foreign Assistance Act. 

I want to express my appreciation for this cooperation 
which has not only been helpful to me personally, but has 
also been of great service to our nation. 

We feel that we can continue to expect your full support 
if you understand what we are doing and why we are doing 
it. The only question is whether I can make such a complex 
and unique operation as ECA clear in a one-half hour talk. 
* With the passage of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, 
a wholly new type of American foreign economic policy 
came into being. That Act, for the first time, gave formal 
recognition to the interdependence of the U. S. economy 
and the economy of Western Europe. More importantly, 
while recognizing this interdependence and proposing sub- 
stantial further grants and loans to the nations of Western 
Europe, the Act specifically directed that our dollars be so 
employed that the nations would become self-sustaining 
prior to the termination of the aid program on June 30, 
1952. That is the really startlingly new element in this 
program of foreign assistance. 

Between World War I and World War II, we sent 
billions of dollars out of America in the form of gifts and 
loans to foreign nations. Since the end of World War II, 
more than twenty billions have left our shores. Mind you, 
I am not saying that these loans, gifts and grants should 
not have been made, but they have not been part of a com- 
prehensive, carefully conceived program aimed at helping 
to put our debtors on a solvent basis so they could pay their 
own way. Rather, our gifts and loans have been made on 
a spot basis to meet recurring emergencies. This time our 
dollars are going out under a planned program so to help 
the Europeans to help themselves that they will not need 
our further assistance. 

A second unique feature of ECA’s operation is its com- 
pletely unpolitical nature. We do the extraordinary thing 
of taking money from out taxpayers and spending it on 
people who are not voters in our own democracy. It took 
courage for any administration to propose this, and for any 
Congress to vote it. The benefits we get out of it are of 
course tremendous; but they are deferred, long-range 
benefits. 

Perhaps the most novel and striking feature of our aid 
to Europe under ECA is the way in which our dollars are 
made to do double duty. It is highly important that this 
be understood, for it is at the very heart of the ECA 
operation. 

I think it would be helpful to an understanding of the 
way our dollars work if you recall the situation which pre- 
vailed in most of the European nations when the Marshall 
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Plan was first proposed. Prospective buyers, even though 
they had an amply supply of local currencies, were unable 
to purchase the food, raw materials, and machinery needed 
for rehabilitation because these essentials could be obtained 
only in the Western Hemisphere and only for dollars and 
dollar exchange was not available. Governments faced an- 
other kind of dilemma. They were unable to carry on 
desperately needed recovery projects because they did not 
have either the dollars or the local currency to pay for them. 
They could not obtain even the needed local currency except 
by imposing taxes so onerous that reviving industry would 
be crushed by them. 

Under the wise provisions of the Foreign Assistance 
Act, our dollars are able to meet both of these needs at the 
same time—that of the prospective buyer, needing dollars, 
and that of the government, needing local currency. 

The goods that are shipped and paid for by ECA are 
bought at normal prices and through normal business chan- 
nels by those who receive or use them, whether they be 
consumers, manufacturers, or government agencies. But 
payments are in foreign currency, and this currency is held 
by the government concerned in what is called a “counter- 
part fund,” meaning a national fund holding the equivalent 
—the counterpart—in foreign currency of the dollars paid 
to American producers for the goods shipped under the 
ERP. These counterpart funds are available to the govern- 
ments for projects which they and the Administrator of 
ECA agree are useful and desirable contributions toward 
recovery. For each dollar, then, that the U. S. Government 
pays out, mostly to Americans, for commodities needed for 
European recovery, foreigners pay an equivalent amount of 
their own currency into a government fund that is used 
exclusively to speed their national recovery. 

Thus while U. S. dollars have been used to finance ship- 
ments of cotton, grain, petroleum, and machinery to Italy, 
for example, those Italian citizens buying these products 
have paid Italian lira into a government fund that has been 
used by agreement with ECA to rebuild railroads, to drain 
marshes, to build bridges, to refit ocean liners, and so on. 
Likewise, French franc counterpart funds have been re- 
leased in agreement with ECA for the construction of power 
plants and electric lines, and for modernizing coal mines. 

The counterpart fund, in addition to making our dollars 
do double duty in the work of recovery, has other important 
advantages. 

One advantage is that by keeping the counterpart fund 
out of circulation, or by using it to retire public debt, a 
direct attack can be made on inflation in any country. An- 
other advantage is that people who have to pay out their 
own hard-earned cash for things only buy what they really 
need. If gifts were being passed around, ten-ton tractors 
might find their way to five-acre farms. Thus, to the 
sincere desire of each nation to use its Marshall Plan dol- 
lars most intelligently there is added the healthy frugality 
of the average European businessman in handling his own 
money. 

Another feature of ECA’s operation which should be ex- 
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plained is the series of formal bilateral agreements that 
govern the use of U. S. aid in the Marshall Plan countries. 

In these agreements, the European countries that receive 
our aid under the Marshall Plan have pledged themselves 
both in general and specific terms to do all that is possible, 
first, to help themselves, and second, to help each other back 
to recovery. They have pledged themselves to increase 
production, to stabilize currency and maintain stable rates 
of exchange, to balance budgets, to maintain internal 
financial stability, and to work with other countries towards 
breaking down the public and private barriers to trade, and 
towards increasing the interchange of goods and _ services 
among them. 

These bilateral agreements are a new phenomenon in the 
field of international economic aid. We could not get along 
without them. They have given us the legal right to follow 
our dollars, to see how they are working, without raising 
the question of invading national sovereignty. 

I want to make it clear that these agreements do not give 
us the right to dictate to nations as to their form of eco- 
nomic organization. As long as they remain free nations, 
with a free ballot, the kind of economic organization under 
which they operate is their business. Conversely, what we 
do with our dollars is our business. Our only concern is 
whether the use to which our dollars is put produces max- 
imum results in terms of recovery. I happen to believe that 
our economic system, on the basis of its record, is the best 
system on earth; but that does not give me the right to 
attempt to force it on any other nation. 

We conceive of ourselves as investment bankers, but our 
success will be measured not by the number of dollars we 
are paid back but by the degree of recovery that Europe 
attains. It is our task to invest your dollars so wisely that 
recovery will become an accomplished fact by the target 
date of June 30, 1952. 

The bilateral agreements under which we are operating 
have enabled us quickly to shift from relief to recovery 
because they have enabled us to insist that the Marshall 
Plan countries think their problems through and reduce 
their thinking to written plans. We now have complete 
annual programs from all the participating countries and 
we will soon have complete four-year recovery programs. 

You can understand the importance of these plans if you 
realize that while we are insisting upon overall recovery 
programs, we are financing only segments of those programs. 
If we have not studied the overall recovery program of a 
nation and do not know what it is going to do with its own 
money as well as with its ECA dollars, we in ECA cannot 
be sure that we are spending your dollars wisely. Con- 
versely, if we have studied and approved a carefully pre- 
pared overall program, it actually doesn’t make too much 
difference which segment of that program we finance with 
ECA dollars. 

lf Country “A” wants to finance its necessary machinery 
imports in fulfilling a total program and arranges for us 
to finance its imports of food, that is quite all right with 
us; or we would be just as happy to have it the other way 
about. ‘The important thing is whether the total program 
adds up to recovery and whether their efforts are maximum 
and our contribution the minimum. 

Now | would like to discuss briefly how we are going 
about meeting our responsibility (1) to assist each of the 
participating nations in developing and carrying out its in- 
dividual recovery program and (2) to make a reality of the 
pledges European nations have given us to work together 
and help each other to the greatest possible extent. 

To aid us in the task of helping individual countries, 


we have country missions in each of the participating coun- 
tries except Switzerland. Each mission is well staffed and 
advises as to how the dollars available to each country can 
be used to bring about the greatest contribution to recovery, 
We are proud of the men who head our missions, most of 
whom are well known to you. We are gratified but not 
surprised—because we know their caliber—at the speed with 
which they have acquired a comprehensive knowledge of the 
economies of the various countries. 

In addition to the country missions, we maintain the 
headquarters in Paris, headed by U. S. Special Representa- 
tive W. Averill Harriman, with William C. Foster as 
Deputy. The United States could no more have fought the 
war in Europe exclusively from Washington than could 
ECA operate without a headquarters command on the fight- 
ing front in Europe. And at the head of ECA’s command 
in Europe we have men no less able than those who com- 
manded in the European theater during the war. 

Our Paris office works closely with the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation, known by its initials, 
the OEEC. The OEEC carries the responsibility of co- 
ordinating the mutual aid aspects of the program and iron- 
ing out conflicts.) OEEC is composed of representatives of 
the cooperating governments, aided by a substantial staff. 

While we of necessity work through governments in 
Europe, because that is the only effective way to work, our 
real concern is not with governments but with the people 
of Europe. We are thinking of recovery in terms of the 
income of the people and, although it may be oversimplifica- 
tion, we nevertheless propose to measure progress by the in- 
crease in the per capita income. 

In 1947, the average per capita income in Europe was 
only $347 as compared with more than four times that in 
the United States. If after four years the average income 
of the European can be increased to $500, we will have 
achieved the kind of recovery we are thinking about, namely 
the difference between living at or below subsistence level 
and living decently. 

How is the program getting along? We have recently 
received an official report from the OEEC which estimates 
probable production of certain vital materials in the Mar- 
shall Plan countries for the fiscal year 1948-49, and com- 
pares production during that period with production during 
the calendar year 1947. OQEEC estimates that during the 
fiscal year ending 1949 the Marshall Plan countries will 
produce 420 million tons of coal, an increase of 14 percent 
over 1947. In metallurgical coke, which is essential to the 
production of steel, OEEC believes that there will be a 
total production of 43 million tons, or an increase of 32 
percent. In the field of electric power, the indicated in- 
crease is 8 percent in kilowatt hours. Crude steel should 
be 50 percent higher. As for nitrogenous fertilizer, which 
is so important to the recovery of European agriculture, an 
increase of 27 percent is indicated, and I might add that 
this would represent a 50 percent increase over the average 
annual production during the prewar years of 1935-1938. 

There are other figures that I could give you that are 
of interest: It is estimated that potash production will be 
29 percent higher during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1949 than in 1947: it is estimated that sulphur will be 15 
percent greater, and wood pulp 23 percent greater. 

These, I think, are sufficient to indicate that the Marshall 
Plan countries are making substantial progress towards in- 
creasing production. 

Even more important in its ultimate consequences than 
the production increases in individual countries of Europe 
is the real start that has been made towards greater eco- 
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nomic cooperation among the nations of Europe—coopera- 
tion in breaking down the barriers that divide Europe into 
separate uneconomic segments. 

There have already been a few solid achievements. On 
November 1, a new Intra-European Currency Clearance 
Program went into effect. Under this program, the creditor 
nations in Europe have agreed to (1) fund or freeze the 
debts which have been contracted with the debtor nations 
of Europe since the war, and (2) extend new credits on 
their own responsibility to the greatest extent possible. 
ECA has agreed to give the creditor nations conditional 
grants to enable them to extend additional credits to debtor 
nations beyond those offered on their own responsibility. 

As further evidence of progress, the Benelux countries 
—Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg—recently 
announced that their economies would merge and operate 
as one economy after 1950. France and Italy are negotiating 
a customs union. As for Great Britain, she is offering 
credits to European nations to the extent of over $300 
million. 

We have asked the OEEC for a tabulation of the trade 
barriers which divide the countries of Europe. From there 
we shall go on to see what more can be done about reducing 
them. 

These steps are, of course, only a beginning. The goal 
is a much freer movement of goods and people through- 
out Europe. We expect that further efforts to break down 
the national barriers to increased trade in Europe will multi- 
ply in scope and effectiveness, and we intend to encourage 
them with all of the force and all of the pressure we can 
muster. The important thing to note now, however, is that 
the centuries-old trend towards increased compartmentiza- 
tion in Europe has been reversed, that new and hopeful 
concepts are stirring Europe’s imagination, and that new 
institutions are in the making. 


Perhaps more persuasive than the evidence I have given 
that the Marshall Plan is working, is the extreme eftort 
at sabotage that the Communist agents of the Soviet Union 
are making against it. The recent coal strike in France is 
a good example of the lengths to which the Soviet Union 
is pushing its agents in foreign countries to block European 
recovery. Wrecking the Marshall Plan is the number one 
objective of Communism in Europe. I think this unintended 
tribute to the success of the program proves that we are 
on the right track and moving at a satisfactory rate of speed. 

As a final word, I would like to say that even more im- 
portant than the tangible results of the Marshall Plan are 
its intangible gains. It was the announcement of the Mar- 
shall concept which rebuilt enough hope to halt the march 
of Communism in Italy and France in 1947. What would 
have happened to western Europe if Italy and France had 
gone Communistic is too grim to think about. It is the 
fact of Marshall Plan aid which is giving to the free peo- 
ples of Europe a continuing determination to resist total- 
itarianism and remain free. It is the new spirit of coopera- 
tion that has come to Europe as a direct result of the Mar- 
shall Plan that offers us our best hope for peace. The last 
world war occurred because the free nations failed to unite 
in their common interest. No aggressor will dare march 
against the free nations if they regain their strength and re- 
main united. After all, with the people of free nations of 
western Europe and the North American continent lie all 
the advantages. There are more of us—approximately 500 
million against their 250 million. We have 75 percent of 
the world’s steel, 85 percent of the world’s shipping, and 
most of the world’s petroleum. Most of all, we have the 
advantage of the ingenuity and resourcefulness that come 
only to free men. All that is needed to avoid World War 
II1 is that we, the free people, plan together, work together, 
and stick together. 
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begin by congratulating the NAM on this program. 

These subjects all look different, but they really are 
the same subjects we have all been talking about, anyhow 
since lunchtime, which I happened to sit in on. Of course, 
we don’t all say the same thing. That does not mean that 
we differ in opinion, it simply means that this is a many- 
sided subject and there are differences in emphasis. 

I don’t suppose that anybody here expects me to make 
any forecasts; certainly not after what many of you hold 
to be the late unpleasantness of just a month ago today. 
That’s made everybody more cautious, including economists. 
So I will have to content myself today with what is a much 
safer enterprise, trying to analyze this situation. 

I want to begin with what it is we are really after. I 
suppose we all agree that the most desirable human society 
is one in which cooperative relationships exist among people; 
that is, the tendency is among people to cooperate with 
one another, be reasonable with one another. And that cer- 
tainly ought to be the foremost aim of labor relations. I 
don’t for a moment doubt that that is the foremost aim in 


[= getting late, and I’m the last speaker. I’d like to 


labor relations of a great number of well-meaning people in 
the United States. 

Our education ought to be directed toward furthering 
that cooperation. But the education is a difficult undertak- 
ing, because there are so many kinds of things we have to 
use as the material for education. 

In labor relations, for example, or in all matters of eco- 
nomic policy in this country, there is a great range of issues 
about which the people of the United States need to be 
educated. Some of the issues you heard discussed this after- 
noon. Others are more general, but nevertheless equally 
important issues, and I’d like to comprehend them under a 
single term; namely, the issue of how an economic system 
works. Because if we don’t know how it works, we may 
tinker with it so much as to really injure it. 

Now, that ought not to be a difficult subject to study 
now and to understand and to transmit to the general popu- 
lace of his country, whether you are talking about a labor 
force or you are talking about ordinary citizens who go and 
vote—or who ought to go and vote—how this economic 
system works. 
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I say that ought to be an easier question today than it 
used to be because we now live in a world in which there 
are so many different kinds of economic systems we don’t 
have to sit and worry about our own alone and see whether 
we understand that, but we are in that wonderfully pecu- 
liar desirable scientific position where we can compare our 
economic system with others. And not only make that com- 
parison, but tell people about it when we think we have 
made a valid and careful comparison. 

So that when we talk of cooperating with one another, 
which | think we ought to be trying to do all the time, 
there is a prior question, and the prior question is this: 
when we carry on cooperation, do we do it with under- 
standing; do we cooperate with the same idea in mind as 
to what the purpose of the cooperation was? Because if 
we were not cooperating with comprehension, with under- 
standing, and if we were not agreed upon the goals, we 
might very well while we are cooperating lead ourselves 
into a lot of trouble, into a lot of disaster. 

And that is one of the fundamental issues about this 
whole present situation in the United States. We have got 
to know what our goal is. And we have got to understand 
how we approach that goal. 

I am not going to talk about this question in general 
terms. I intend to talk about it in very specific terms; 
namely, the economic issues which confront the United 
States today, right at this moment. You heard them dis- 
cussed at lunch, and you will probably hear them discussed 
all the balance of your meetings, and they reduce them- 
selves to this simple question—anyhow, simple in stating, 
although not very simple in answering: What is the present 
state of the economic situation in the United States? 

‘That is what my professional colleagues are arguing 
about all the time and, like all professions, they are in two 
camps. ‘They are in two camps because they have different 
views about what this present economic situation is like. 
And that has nothing to do with forecasts; it’s got to do 
with analysis. 

Now, what are these two groups? What do they think? 
One group thinks this is a stable situation; and the other 
thinks it is a non-stable situation. Now, you couldn’t have 
anything simpler than that. And all differences of opinion 
are like that when you stop to think of them. You think 
a thing is moral, or you think it is immoral. 

The economists today differ about this. And if you really 
read into what they say—read behind the lines—that’s 
where the difference lies—that’s not an academic difference, 
that’s not a theoretical difference, that’s a practical differ- 
ence, 

It makes a lot of difference where you stand—where 
everybody stands—on that question. I’ll tell you why. If 
you think it is a stable situation,’ you want to let it alone; 
you want to do more of the same thing that produced this 
situation, whatever that same thing was—and you all know 
what that was. If you think it is stable, you think it is 
permanent. I don’t know what “permanence” means in 
this insecure world, but you think it is more or less perma- 
nent, and you think it ought to be perpetuated. 

Now, if you think it is unstable, your practical policies 
are entirely the opposite. You think it is an unstable situ- 
ation; therefore, you think it is risky to perpetuate it. That’s 
a very practical decision. Therefore, you think it is un- 
desirable to continue policies that tend to perpetuate it be- 
cause if you think it is unstable then you also believe that 
continuing the policies that tend to perpetuate this business 
will make it worse rather than better and make the prob- 
lems you have got to deal with extraordinarily more diff- 
cult problems than they are likely to be anyhow. 


Now, you couldn’t get a prettier difference of opinion 
than that. And that’s not my invention, either. I did not 
make it up for the purpose of this speech. It’s in the air. 
It’s in peoples’ minds. And that’s what they differ about. 

I don’t think I am going to leave you in any doubt as 
to where I stand on whether I think it is stable or unstable. 
It could go on longer; there is no question about that. It 
could go on. I don’t think forever, but I do think it could 
go on for a period. If we had a war, it would obviously 
go on for a longer period. But nobody could possibly think 
that war was a solution of this kind of a situation, because 
if we did have a war, and one of the results of it was to 
perpetuate this kind of economic situation, certainly the 
aftermath of it would be something horrible to contemplate. 

I don’t think it is stable. I think it is a highly unstable 
situation. And feeling that way about it, I have got feel- 
ings about the things connected with it; namely, the policies 
connected with it. 

But first 1 want to tell you why I think it is unstable. 
I am going to try to tell it to you in simple terms, because 
I think these are terms that everybody in this room is 
familiar with, and when he hears them he will know. they 
are correct. I think all these technicalities have got nothing 
to do with the situation. These are simple things; they 
are matters of simple, everyday observation. 

I think the present economic business situation in the 
United States is unstable because it’s got these few features. 
These are the features that characterize business in the 
United States today, and they are sources of weakness, and 
not of strength. 

One of these features is that prices are high. Now, every- 
body knows that. Prices are high. I’d like to put it in 
another way that sounds more formidable—or anyway, I 
think it gives you a more vivid picture of what one means 
when one says that “prices are high—this has become an 
expensive country for more and more people to live in. And 
that is one of its unstable elements that has introduced into 
the situation a very great measure of uncertainty that did 
not exist in it before. 

Another way of putting that is that when you get a price 
movement of this kind, or when things become relatively 
expensive (as they have, and are continuing to, in all prob- 
ability) then there gets under way a changing relationship 
between income and prices. Incomes of some people fall 
behind, and we do not know who they are; we do not know 
how many there are; we do not know what their aggregate 
income is. That is always true. We have a lot of informa- 
tion, but we never have the needed new piece of information 
that we need at a given time. 

But we can get along without that information. We 
can almost guess it by observing things with a naked eye. 
And we can guess that we are now at a point in the United 
States where the moving in of a more expensive way of 
life on the capacity of people to buy has become a pretty 
risky thing—and it is tending to get more risky all the time. 

There is a second feature closely related to this, but it 
affects different people. It has consistently become more 
costly to do business in the United States. It has consist- 
ently become more costly to carry on business in the United 
States. I listened to a speech out in Palo Alto last summer 
at a business conference at Stanford University, and one 
of the speakers was Mr. K. T. Keller, of Chrysler. He 
read a paper which has since been circulated. It is a very 
interesting paper from this point of view. One of the fig- 
ures he gave that was very interesting and got tucked away 
in my mind was this figure: He said the cost of retooling 
for Chrysler before the war when they were introducing 
new models was $15,000,000. And he said the cost of re- 
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tooling now (which was in 1948) before the introduction 
of a new model was $75,000,000. 

That is a big increase, and 1 do not think any of these 
index numbers, or anything, measures these increases in the 
cost of doing business. 

As that cost increases—and as it has increased over what 
has got to be a pretty long period of time, much longer 
than most people imagine—that affects businessmen’s calcu- 
lations all the time. And it should. It would not be a 
well-conducted business system if a phenomenon of that kind 
did not directly and constantly affect their judgments in 
the future. 

You heard Mr. Dodge’s speech at lunch today. There 
is a building-up of debt. There is a plowing-back of money 
into the business, and that is becoming a constantly more 
expensive thing. And when things become more costly like 
that, and appear to be continuing to do so, that makes de- 
cisions for the future more uncertain, and makes it likely 
that many decisions that might have been made in one di- 
rection will not be made in that direction again. 

There is a corollary to that, and the corollary is this: 
It takes a phenomenal volume of business—and when I say 
“phenomenal” I mean it—in the United States today to 
make the money that is being made. I haven’t got any time 
to talk about whether that is too much or too little, but 
whatever it is, it takes a phenomenal volume of business 
to do it. 

You know when you multiply within a reasonable period 
of time, say ten years, the business volume of a succession 
of firms four times, five times, six times, seven times (and 
if you look at figures you will see what they look like) 
you are doing something. The question is: How long can 
you count on continuing to do that thing? 

Well, from a business point of view—and from a busi- 
ness point of view I mean from the point of view of the 
outlook for business in the future—the dependence of an 
income in a business whose costs are constantly rising on 
an absolutely phenomenal volume of business is an element 
of great uncertainty and weakness in the future business 
situation. 

So, those two features are, I think, matters of common 
knowledge, and it would be a grave error for any observer 
of the American scene to discontinue them. 

Let me add a third which is of a different kind. Much 
of the talk that goes on today is perfectly sound talk and 
perfectly obvious talk, and it turns on this original issue of 
mine as to whether we have a stable or an unstable business 
situation. One of the most forceful arguments advanced to 
prove that the situation is stable is the fact that we have 
got great backlogs. 

I want to make a proposition about backlogs. Backlogs 
are always big when business is big. Otherwise, there would 
not be big business, or great business activity. And the 
same thing is true of inventories. Inventories are big when 
business is big, or else you couldn’t do a big volume of 
business. 

If you take percentage that inventories are of something 
else at that particular phase of the business situation, they 
are perfectly reasonable percentages because when you mul- 
tiplied your business five-fold, you will have multiplied 
your inventories by something of that amount—or, any- 
how, by a large amount—and you will have a perfectly 
good percentage. 

If it is true that you are in a good business situation, 
then that business situation not only now but all time in 
the past, and you can make a pretty good guess about the 
future, will disclose the same conditions that they disclosed 








today—enormous backlogs, and very big inventories, both of 
which are necessary for the continuance of that business. 

But should, for some reason or other, that business curve 
turn, then these backlogs disappear, and nobody knows where 
they go. It is like money. It is like this plethora of money 
which we talk about which is a plethora when it is doing 
the things it is doing today—and disappears somehow when 
the business situation happens to change. 

I looked back at the 1920 period, and I don’t recall—though 
I was around in those days and was interested in the business 
situation—anybody ever saying anything about backlogs at 
that time. I don’t know if they did or not. Maybe they 
had another word for it. But there must have been enor- 
mous backlogs in 1920. And yet the business broke in 1920 
for some mysterious reason, and the backlogs disappeared. 

They must have been substantial, and I will tell you 
how we know they were there—because the break in 1920, 
1921, was succeeded by a perfectly enormous increase in 
production of commodities like automobiles and all the 
things connected with that. Now, they just didn’t arise out 
of the clear sky. They were existing backlogs. 

What people want to bear in mind is there are always 
two kinds of backlogs, the one backlog which is a backlog 
of things that people want (and that is limitless) ; and then 
there is a part of that backlog—and that is that part of the 
backlog that at any given time people can afford to buy. 

You have got to bear that situation in mind. With ris- 
ing prices, life becoming more costly all the time, more ex- 
pensive, backlogs are constantly changing their character 
though to outward appearances it may not look like it at a 
given moment. 

So, there are three factors in the situation which tend to 
characterize it, and | want to add a fourth. The fourth 
is what government is likely to do, or intends to do. Of 
course, government does an enormous number of things, 
more now than it did twenty years ago, and you might 
speak about it or describe it in many different ways. But 
I want to describe it in a way that relates to the question 
I am talking about, to this issue. 

The more government does, the more costly government 
becomes. And when you already have a highly costly situ- 
ation, an expensive situation, which, in my opinion, is going 
to become excessively expensive to its own detriment, and 
you have added to it potentially new costs of a direct and 
an indirect kind to be added by the government, or in the 
act of being added by the government, then you have got 
added risks in this situation, and grave risks. 

So, my conclusion is that this is an unstable situation. 
And unstable situations do not last. | said that has a rela- 
tion to policy. This isn’t an academic discussion, this is a 
practical discussion. It has a relation to policy, and we 
know it. We know it not from what we know today alone, 
but we know it from past history. And what we know 
from past history of a situation of this kind if worth re- 
calling for a moment, and it is this. When you confront a 
situation of this kind you always face two kinds of risks, 
you face the risk of doing nothing, and you face the risk 
of acting. 

You can pretty well see for yourself which kind of risk 
most people are going to take. Let me give you a concrete 
illustration. We faced a situation in many respects like this 
one, though not identical with this one, in 1927 and 1929. 
We faced it in 1927, and we took the risk of doing nothing. 
We took the risk of doing nothing; and because we took the 
risk of doing nothing, we got ourselves into an infinitely 
greater risk of what happened in 1929. 

And that is always true in a complex society. You can’t 
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sit back and look at it. You have got to make up your 
minds as to what the character of this situation is. And 
having made up your mind what the character of this situ- 
ation is, and what it is likely to lead to, you can’t stop at 
that point. You better go to the next point and say: “Well, 
that means that sound practical policy as of this nature.” 
And what it means in the present situation is that it is un- 
wise to add inflationary influences to this present already 
highly inflated situation. Because if you do, you are going 
to make it still more unstable, and make the aftermath in- 
finitely more difficult to deal with. 

Weil, that brings me to labor and the fourth round. I 
think having said what I have said I can dispose of that 
very quickly. 1 said 1 wasn’t going to make any predic- 
tions—and I don’t have to. The fourth round is already 
under way. That is, there have been some fourth round 
increases and there have been some talked about. 

If we have a fourth round, it is going to be a reluctant 
round. I might almost say it is going to be reluctant on 
both sides. Well, that’s advance; that’s progress. Both 
sides will be reluctant about it. The business side will be 
reluctant because they don’t think it is wise. And the labor 
side will be reluctant because they don’t think it is wise, 
either. 

Now, when both sides agree like that—I don’t say they 
are agreeing in public, I am reading into their minds what 
they think about this—it certainly isn’t up to me to say 
whether a fourth round is desirable or not. It certainly is 
undesirable, no matter what happens. It is an undesirable 
thing because it is going to add more fuel to this fire; it 
will feed it still more, and it is going to do nobody any 
good, 

| want to make a general statement about the labor wel- 
fare—about welfare of what we call labor, this big slice 
of the population that is in the labor force, the sixty mil- 
lion, or that portion of the sixty million that comprise it. 

Historically—and this is common sense, and this is logic 
—historically, they make their great gains when prices are 
falling; and they retain them later when prices are going 
up for a time, depending on how prices go up. When labor 
gets into a situation of this kind where prices are steadily 
mounting almost without interruption, those rising prices 
eat up their gains, and they eat them up pretty swiftly. 

We tend to forget the past, and I want to give you a 
couple of figures—the only figures 1 have got today, which 
illustrates this point—to show you how if you keep going 
in this thing from now on, no matter what the provocation, 
you are not going to do yourself very much good. 

If we start in 1929—and 1929 was a good year, you 
know, though it didn’t look so good the year after—but it 
was a peak year—1929 was the last of seven years during 
which everybody came to the United States and admired 
us and wrote books about us. If you compare 1929 with 
the latest month for which we have figures in 1948, the 
real hourly earnings—I will tell you what I mean by that, 
the purchasing power of hourly earnings, what we call real 
wages—in the United States between 1929 and September, 
1948 increased seventy per cent. And you know when most 
of that increase took place, in the depression, because prices 
fell and then didn’t rise very much until this later stage. 
That’s a tremendous figure. And if you knew the history 
of these kinds of things, you’d say that that’s something 
you couldn’t duplicate. It takes a long time to make a 
seventy per cent increase in real hourly—real rates of wages, 
and that was seventy per cent. 

Let me take another figure which is closer to home, 1939, 
the end of 1939 with September, 1948. Now, we have a 


new batch of different things that happened, and past falls 
in cost of living have been eradicated in part. Between the 
end of 1939 and September, 1948, the real rate of wages 
increased nineteen per cent. 

Now, there is a difference for you—increased nineteen 
per cent. That shows you what this eating up process is 
like. 

Then I take another period still closer to home, Septem- 
ber, 1945 to September, 1948. And the real hourly wage 
rate of manufacturing employees in the United States, 
seventeen million of them, increased two per cent. There 
is a picture you want to carry away with you, as to how 
a long historical gain can be eaten up by an inflationary 
period. And it is being eaten up now. And if you go for a 
fourth round and its aftermath, you can pretty well take it 
for granted it is going to be eaten up. And you needn’t 
blame anybody for it. You can’t blame it on profits, and you 
are not going to deal with it on price control, and you are 
not going to deal with it by substituting a Taft-Hartley 
Act for the old Wagner Act. It will, in my humble judg- 
ment, make things worse. That is my diagnosis of this. 

This is an unstable situation, and unstable situations are 
not good to perpetuate. It is not wise to follow policies 
that tend to make them continue because you only add to 
your future difficulties. 

So far as labor is concerned, their gains from now on, 
as they have been in recent years, will be in very large 
measure (if not totally) illusory gains, and they will be 
eating up past gains, which is what you hope to carry with 
you in the future. 

Well, that being my diagnosis, what I say we ought to 
do—and that’s always the hardest part of the speech; to 
tell you what is the matter is very simple, but to tell you 
how to behave, and I am not that kind of a person anyway, 
is a difficult thing. I have some general propositions to lay 
before you, and they are perfectly obvious to you what 
these general propositions are. They are not rules of con- 
duct, because who am I to come here and give you rules of 
conduct in a week of holiday in New York City,—but they 
are general ideas, general propositions. 

Let me put them before you. They are few. They are 
simple propositions. The first is this: This is a time to 
save. This is a time to be parsimonious. If I were a leader 
of labor, I’d tell them to save their money even though that 
might reduce retail sales, because these things matter on 
balance. This is the time to salt something away, to be 
saving, because you are going to need it, and because eco- 
nomically it is a sound thing to do—to save more and spend 
less. I don’t know, but I think it can be done. 

This is also a time—and that is my second proposition— 
to begin to think about cutting costs, hard as that is to do. 
Not to think about it, but I mean to do it. This is the time 
to think about cutting costs. I don’t think, if you got co- 
operation, that that’s an infinitely difficult matter, an in- 
superable matter. So far as we are able to tell, and I heard 
figures cited here by other speakers today and by your 
speaker at lunch, there is a great margin of inefficiency in 
the United States. I think it is correct. There is a great 
margin of inefficiency. And if you just got to work on 
that margin of inefficiency—I mean cooperatively—you 
probably could save a lot of money. Inefficiencies were al- 
ways associated with inflations, and it is time to begin to 
think that it is time to get rid of these inefficiencies and to 
save some costs of doing business, hard as that may seem. 
~ And then my third proposition is a perfectly terrible one, 
but it is my last one, and it is this: If we get into trouble, 
then what we ought to do—and here’s where you really 
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need cooperation, here’s where you need cooperation of the 
first order—what we have to try to do is to make the de- 
pression or the recession or the adjustment or correction— 
you see I am giving you the option of choosing if some of 
the words are more pleasant than others—to make them as 
brief as possible, and the only way to make them brief is 
to cooperate and to cut away the dead wood, which means 
to work a little harder, to cut out carelessness, to cut out 
waste, to cut out excessive—-or, to put it this way—cut out 
the things you can’t afford any more. You can afford things 
in inflation not really, but you think you do—and you can’t 
afford it in a period of correction. 

S» my third piece of advice is that if we, by some stroke 






of fate, fall into one of these situations which I have been 
giving these various names to, the effort should be not to 
ask somebody to bail you out—because it will make it worse, 
that’s a foregone conclusion. 

When and if the American people again reach the point 
where they are going to ask the government to save them 
from themselves, that’s going to be bad. It is to the interest 
of everybody in the United States in business, in industry, 
and among labor, and in the general public, to learn what 
these questions are like and to solve them by their own 
efforts. And if they don’t solve them by their own efforts, 
they are going into something much worse. 

I thank you. 


Freedom Requires Responsibility 


THE LACK OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE IN NEWSPAPER EDITORIALS 


By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, Chancellor of the University of Chicago 
Delivered before the National Conference of Editorial Writers, Louisville, Kentucky, November 19, 1948 


Y words today were written to the music of that 

moving American folk-song, “I’m Bringing You a 

Big Bouquet of Roses, One for Each Time You 
Broke My Heart.” Since some of you said that you could 
not grasp the piece we wrote about the press because my 
style was dark and dense, | shall try to tell you what I 
think of you in words both few and short. 

I shall begin by paying you the greatest compliment 
in my power. I think you are teachers. I did not say 
you were good teachers. Look at what you did to the 
Report of the Commission on the Freedom of the Press. 
By this test the New York Herald Tribune, the Wash- 
ington Post, the Washington Star, the Christian Science 
Monitor, and the St. Louis Star-Times are good teach- 
ers. But a good teacher has to know how to read. Not all 
of you know how. The Report said, “The Commission does 
not believe that it (the press) should be regulated by gov- 
ernment like other businesses affected with a public interest, 
such as railroads and telephone companies.” ‘The Columbus 
State Journal said of the Report, “The most fallacious 
premise of all is that the press, to protect itself from its 
own shortcomings, should submit to the type of govern- 
mental regulations meted out to public utilities.” 

The Commission said it saw no hope in self-regulation. 
The St. Louis Post Dispatch and the Los Angeles Times 
said they could not be for the Commission because it was 
for self-regulation. 

A good teacher has to try to be fair. He cannot use the 
straw man or the red herring. The New York Times, in 
the midst of a most kind editorial, sought to answer the 
Report by saying that there was no sign of a general con- 
spiracy to suppress or distort facts on the part of the own- 
ers and managers of the press. This is the straw man. The 
Commission did not even hint at conspiracy. What it said 
was that ““The owners and managers of the press determine 
which persons, which facts, which versions of facts and 
which ideas shall reach the public.” If this is true, it is 
important; a conspiracy is not required to make it either 
true or important. 

And what am I to say of my old and dear friend Nat 
Howard, whom I love like a brother, and who, with the aid 
of the Louisville Times, says that the Commission spent 
$215,000, “the detailed disbursement of which has not been 
made public”? I am not much consoled by the remark of 





the Louisville Times, “There was not a shadow of sus- 
picion of misdoing.” 

By putting the headline, “Professors and Freedom” on 
its editorial the Wall Street Journal could prove, as did 
the Shreveport Times, that the Commission was Red, though 
the Chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
and the General Counsel of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
were on it. The Wall Street Journal quotes the Commis- 
sion: “We recommend the repeal of legislation prohibiting 
expressions in favor of revolutionary changes in our insti- 
tutions where there is no clear and present danger that 
violence will result from the expression.”” A good teacher 
ought to know what he is talking about. The Wall Street 
Journal ought to know that such laws have been held un- 
constitutional and that the aim of the Commission was to 
wipe the rest of them off the books, so that a man would 
not have to take his case to the Supreme Court to prove 
that he was imprisoned unconstitutionally. One reason why 
the Wall Street Journal ought to know this is that the 
Commission says so in so many words. 

And how would you like to have your child taught by 
The Knickerbocker News? The headline of its editorial 
is: “Professors Blindly Try to Curb Press by Regulations 
to End All Our Liberties.” The editorial says that the 
Commission advocated the correction of the alleged defects 
of the press by government regulation. ‘This is a lie. It 
says that I am young. This is a lie. It says that ten of the 
thirteen members are professors. This does not prove they 
are liars. It says that the Report was a criticism of other 
media by one publishing group, that of Mr. Luce, and that 
it was made for Mr. Luce’s profit. This is a laugh. But 
I will let The Knickerbocker News do its own name-calling, 
and leave it with you. It says, “Finally the charge that the 
press generally excludes worthy news in favor of sensa- 
tionalism is a downright lie that would disgrace the lips 
of an idiot.” 

The big red herring, or bloater, was, of course, the fact 
that many members of the Commission were professors 
and that none was at the date of writing a member of the 
press. The Shreveport Journal, The San Antonio Express, 
The Columbus Dispatch, The Troy Morning Record, and 
Mr. John H. Crider in the Boston Herald thought that by 
tossing their readers this fish for breakfast or for tea, as 
the case might be, they would divert them from the Com- 
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mission’s criticisms. But was the fact that many commis- 
sioners were professors really important? I should have 
thought not. A teacher who was trying to be fair would 
have told his pupils that Chafee was the leading authority 
on freedom of expression in the United States, that Clark 
was the leading economist, that Hocking was the dean of 
philosophers, that Lasswell was one of the leading students 
of communication, that Merriam was the dean of political 
scientists, that Niebuhr was the leading theologian, that 
Redfield was one of the leading students of culture, that 
Schlesinger was the leading American historian, and that 
Dickinson, in addition to being General Counsel for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, was one of the leading political sci- 
entists and constitutional lawyers of our time. 

Do you suppose that, if a commission to study academic 
freedom were composed largely of such men as Charles 
Merz, and Geoffrey Parsons, and Savellon Brown, and 
Ernest Kirschten, and John Crider, and Nat Howard, and 
Barry Bingham, and Erwin Canham, any teacher who pre- 
tended to be good would have the nerve to tell the public 
that their report could be disregarded because they were a 
bunch of newspapermen who didn’t know anything about 
education? Do you think that your business is so esoteric 
that intelligent laymen who have consumed your product 
all their lives can have nothing to tell you that is worth 
listening to? 1 think the recent President’s Commission on 
Higher Education failed because so many of its members 
were educators; all we learned from them was that they 
wanted twice the money they were getting. This, or some- 
thing like this, is what you are likely to hear when the 
vested interests tell the public about themselves. The Com- 
mission on the Freedom of the Press was set up to tell the 
truth about the press. Where we needed information, we 
asked the members of the press to give it to us. I would 
like to have a lay commission tell the truth about higher 
education in the United States, and I would like to have it 
go about it in the same way. 

Then there is that one about how the Commission pro- 
duced no new facts. Many of the papers I have referred 
to mentioned this damaging point, and the Dallas Morning 
News made it the theme of its editorial. The man who 
wrote the editorial for the Examiner of Independence, Mis- 
sourl, a man who can neither read nor write, said: “We 
fail to find anything in this report we did not know and 
appreciate and criticize ourselves and we refuse to accept 
the idea that the whole newspaper press is venal and con- 
trolled because there are such papers and we know there 
are such papers.” 1 take it that the real question about the 
Report is whether it is true. If it is true, then the fact, 
if it is a fact, that it is not new makes it all the worse for 
you. If you have known ail these things for years and have 
not done much about them, you are twice guilty. In words 
both few and short you are guilty of inveteracy and re- 
cidivism. 

This Report, moreover, did not come from professional 
agitators against the press. If the names and training of 
the members of the Commission are important at all, they 
are important in this: charges many of which had been 
shrugged off as the muckraking of professional agitators 
were now confirmed by the serious study of sober men. 
The Commision stated, and it was obvious from its com- 
position anyway, that its object was to think about the 
press and its freedom, with a view to improving the one 
and saving the other. It was not trying to dig up new 
dirt. “he Commission was appointed to explore the realm 
ot principles and ideas, not the realm of facts. An explorer 
in the realm of principles and ideas has to have his facts 
straight; but to condemn him for failing to discover new 


facts is like condemning Einstein because he is not Admiral 
Byrd. 

And the Chicago Times, the Springfield Union, and the 
New York Daily News certainly must have been joking 
when they told their readers that you are not in need of 
criticism because the great American public criticizes you 
every day by simply failing to buy the paper if it doesn’t 
like it. The inference is that you must be doing right by 
your readers or you wouldn’t have so many. 

What a thought that must be for the citizens of Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, Springfield, Worcester, Rochester, Tren- 
ton, Toledo, Omaha, Des Moines, Richmond, Louisville, 
and Galveston, to name only a few, where people have to buy 
the papers of one owner or go without! What a consola- 
tion the privilege not to buy must be to the people of Ari- 
zona, Delaware, Minnesota, Montana, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, Virginia, and Wyoming, 
where, according to Senator Murray’s report to a Senate 
Committee, there are no locally competing daily newspapers 
whatever. 

And suppose there are competing local papers, but they 
are essentially alike. The reader still has no real choice. 
The argument that you must be good or you wouldn’t have 
readers is under these circumstances like telling the dis- 
gusted radio listener that he can turn to three other sta- 
tions and hear commercials and programs just as bad as 
the ones he is listening to. 

The fact that more people are in schools, colleges, and 
universities today than ever before does not prove that the 
people like the schools, colleges, and universities. It proves 
that more people want education today than ever before, 
and that in order to get some they will take what the 
schools, colleges, and universities have to offer. If all 
schools, colleges, and universities are substantially alike, the 
people have no choice. And if there is one school, or col- 
lege, or university in a region, it would hardly do to say 
that large attendance from the region showed that it was 
good. 

In any event, I would not say that the university with 
the largest attendance was necessarily the best, any more 
than you would say that the newspaper with the largest 
circulation was necessarily the best. A university and a 
newspaper must both command popular support in order 
to survive. But a university and a newspaper, or any other 
organization or corporation, must be judged in terms of its 
purpose. If the purpose of a university is to have a lot of 
students, then the university that has the most is the best. 
If the purpose of a newspaper is to make a lot of money, 
then the newspaper that makes the most is the best. But I 
suggest that the purpose of universities and newspapers 
should be to this extent the same: they should both aim at 
public enlightenment. 

For this purpose a university or a newspaper may have 
to offer its constituency instruction that is unpalatable to 
the members of that constituency. I take it that you agree 
with this; for during the last sixteen years most of you 
have been urging your readers to vote for candidates whom 
they did not want. Yet a great deal of the time you blame 
the tone of the press on the people and say you have to 
give the public what it wants. I conclude that you are 
disingenuous in saying that you have to give the public 
what it wants. You use this argument as college presidents 
use it to justify inter-collegiate football, to justify practices 
that you are too wicked or too lazy to abandon. But you 
do not really mean it. If you meant it, you would have 
been the most ardent supporters of Roosevelt and Truman. 

You may, of course, attack my major premise. You may 
deny that you are teachers. But, if you are not teachers, 
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what are you? You are either entertainers or the hired 
hands and voices of men who happen to have enough money 


to own newspapers. In neither case would you have any 
serious claim on the public attention. 

I hasten to say that I have great respect for men who 
have money; I wish I knew more of them more intimately. 
But as we have passed the time when a single man could 
by virtue of his money make a university the reflection of 
his whims and fancies, so I wonder whether we may not 
some day come to the point when a single man cannot by 
virtue of his ownership make a large metropolitan daily 
the reflection of his whims and fancies, limited only by the 
willingness of the public to continue to pay him to learn 
what his current whims and fancies are. 

The Commission on the Freedom of the Press took the 
position that the newspaper business was and should remain 
a private business, and to that position I adhere. But there 
are some interesting experiments that might be tried within 
the realm of private business. For example, the Washing- 
ton Post, the London Times, and the London Economist 
now have trustees, who are well-known public figures, who 
must approve the transfer of any shares of stock; and in 
the case of the Economist the trustees must appoint, or if 
necessary, dismiss the editor and must be unanimous in 
doing so. 

Under arrangements like this or perhaps under better ar- 
rangements that could be worked out, editorials would not 
necessarily reflect the political, economic, and social views 
of the owner. They would represent his interest in public 
enlightenment. He would offer them not because they were 
his, or even because he agreed with them, but because they 
were worth listening to. The device of the signed editorial 
could be used to make clear that the writer did not repre- 
sent the owner in any other sense than this. 

The sole test of the success of a steel business or a cracker 
business may be, for all I care, its ability to make money; 
but the public concern with the large elements in the news- 
paper business suggests that, though a newspaper must make 
money to stay in business, it should meet a further test: it 
is proper to ask whether it is discharging its responsibility 
for public enlightenment. 

The balance sheet of a newspaper does not help in an- 
swering this question much more than a university’s does. 
The fact that a newspaper has made its owner rich does 
not automatically lead to the conclusion that he must be a 
good educator, or even a good newspaperman. Hence I agree 
with the Washington Post that probably the most impor- 
tant recommendation of the Commission on the Freedom 
of the Press is that which proposes the creation of a new, 
independent, continuing agency to appraise the performance 
of the press in discharging its responsibility for public en- 
lightenment. Cherished among my souvenirs is the remark 
of the Lynchburg News that men who were willing to ac- 
cept membership in such an agency would show by that 
fact alone that they were not qualified for the work. I 
can only assume that the Lynchburg News thinks that if 
a man is willing to perform a public service he must be dis- 
qualified for it. On this theory Washington, Lincoln, and 
Senator Glass would all have been excluded from public 
life. 

If the newspaper business is to continue to be a private 
business, a newspaper must continue to be under the con- 
trol of its owner. If the owner is irresponsible, the paper 
must be so. How can the owner be made responsible? 
Those who hold the legal title to universities have been 
made as responsible as they are through a campaign that 
began a thousand years ago and that continues to this day. 
This campaign has been conducted to instruct those within 





and those without the profession as to the purposes of edu- 
cational institutions and the status that teachers must have 
in order to discharge their responsibilities. This campaign 
has laid the foundations of the legal rights that professors 
enjoy, and, what is far more important, it has developed the 
tradition within which they operate. The fact that the 
tradition is more important than the legal arrangements is 
evidenced by the academic freedom that in some places has 
been guaranteed to professors even when they are on an- 
nual rather than life appointments. The tradition seems 
to be the cause of the contractual arrangements, rather than 
the other way round. It seems likely that good teaching 
would be impossible without this tradition, which is de- 
signed to protect the teacher against domination by any boss 
inside his institution or by any pressure group outside it. 
This tradition enables him to use such intelligence as he 
has for the enlightenment of the public. I am very far from 
saying that we have much good teaching in this country; I 
do say we should not have as much as we have without 
this tradition and that perhaps the chief reason why we 
have not more is that this tradition is even yet imperfectly 
understood and established. 

If, then, you are teachers, and if good teaching requires 
some such tradition, and perhaps contractual arrangements 
reflecting it, how can we take some few steps toward it in 
our lifetime? I have only one more rose to cast. One thing 
that would be helpful would be to have you stop exhibiting 
neurotic symptoms every time anybody criticizes you. After 
all, your right to criticize is protected by a constitutional 
provision. But I never understood that the First Amend- 
ment said that the right of the press to be free from criti- 
cism is forever guaranteed; or that anybody who criticizes 
the press should be regarded as seeking to repeal this amend- 
ment. The press is the only uncriticized power in the coun- 
try; for you criticize everybody else, but if anybody criti- 
cizes you, you respond in the way you responded to the 
Report of the Commission on the Freedom of the Press. 
Such response suppresses criticism. The result of such re- 
sponse can only be that intelligent people who have some- 
thing useful to do will no longer waste their time trying 
to help you out. Why should they, when their reward is 
indifference, misrepresentation, and intimidation? 

The tradition of freedom and independence that good 
teaching requires can not be built without criticism of the 
existing practices of the press. The editorial writers ought 
to be plugging every day for the independent, critical agency 
recommended by the Commission on the Freedom of the 
Press. You ought to demand that it be created. You ought 
to insist that the money be raised for it. You ought to 
build it up as one of the most important and pressing proj- 
ects in American life, so that no man of public spirit could 
decline to serve on it. You ought to point out that through 
such an agency the principles by which the press can remain 
a private business and perform a public service without 
governmental regulation may be worked out and made 
effective. You ought to emphasize that through such an 
agency the relations between you and the owners of your 
papers may be put on such a basis that you can have the 
freedom and independence you need to perform your teach- 
ing task. You ought to keep repeating that through such 
an agency the standards of public service, which must sup- 
plement, if they do not replace, the balance-sheet standard, 
might eventually be developed. You ought to make clear 
that you now perform your teaching function subject to 
the hazards of the balance sheet and the much more serious 
hazards of the personal tastes and prejudices of those who 
own, and own in a very literal sense, the educational in- 
stitutions to which you belong; the hazards of the balance 
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sheet exist, more or less, for any teacher; the additional 
hazards to which you are subjected are too much. If the 
present owner of any paper is a good newspaperman and a 
vood educator, what assurance is there that his successor 
will be? The Commission on the Freedom of the Press 
sought to show the public the kind of freedom and inde- 
pendence you require. The continuing, critical agency 
recommended by the Commission might help you get it. 

| should like to close with a few solemn words about the 
situation in which we find ourselves. No one will deny 
that the world is in a terrible state. No one will deny that 
the American press is potentially a tremendous instrument 
of public enlightenment. No one will deny that the Ameri- 
can people need all the light they can get. In this crisis 
the people should be eagerly looking to the press for guid- 
ance. | do not need to tell you that they are not doing so. 
‘They may be buying the papers ; but they are paying no 
attention to the advice they give. This is unfortunate; for 
their advice may be right. It is unfortunate, also, because 
it means that at a time when we need all the light we can 
vet, a tremendous instrument of public enlightenment is 
not shedding much effective illumination. 


What causes this? The reason the people who buy your 
newspapers do not take your advice is that they do not 
believe what you say. They do not believe what you say 
because they do not believe you are disinterested. They do 
not believe you are responsible. They will not accept you 
as teachers because they know that editorial writers do not 
operate within the tradition that is necessary for good teach- 
ing. They may buy the papers for countless reasons: to 
find out what has happened to Dagwood, or who won the 
fifth race at Santa Anita, or what is on sale at Gimbel’s. 
They do not buy them for the editorials. They read the 
editorials, if at all, for amusement; they do not read them 
for instruction. Yet I think you are teachers. If you are 
to have pupils, public confidence in you must be established. 
The major recommendations of the Commission on the 
Freedom of the Press aimed at this result. If you do not 
like these recommendations, think of something else that 
will give this result. The Commission on the Freedom of 
the Press showed that freedom requires responsibility. You 
do not need a commission to tell you that influence requires 
responsibility, too. 


Freedom of the Press 


“DON’T TREAD ON ME” 
By F. M. FLYNN, President, The Daily News, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered at St. Paul’s Church, Eastchester, New York, at the Observance of the 
One Hundred Fifty-Seventh Anniversary of the Ratification of the Bill of Rights, December 15, 1948 


HANK you, Mr. Canham, for introducing me to this 

distinguished audience, and thank you, Dr. Weigle, 

for granting me the honor of participating in this 
observance. Our presence here tonight in one of America’s 
many free places of worship is typical recognition of the 
ease with which we today accept the rights so bitterly con- 
tested a relatively few years ago. 

This group is assembled to observe the one hundred fifty- 
seventh anniversary of the ratification of the Bill of Rights 
and to memorialize the men who gave their lives during a 
more recent struggle in order that they and you might en- 
joy the rights established by the First Amendment. 

We come here proud, confident and secure knowing that 
we may assemble freely, speak without let or hindrance, 
knowing anything said here may be freely published through- 
out the land. 

Other persons throughout the world undoubtedly join 
us in = in commemorating this anniversary. 

The facts regarding St. Paul’s Church, its history and 
its meaning as a national shrine of the Bill of Rights should 
be made known more widely. The small group which 
caused St. Paul’s Church to be set aside as a national shrine 
are deserving of high praise. Their work must be continued. 
‘There must be always an open door for present and future 
generations to enter and rededicate themselves to the free- 
dom established by the Bill of Rights. 

Much good has been said on the subject, Freedom of the 
Press. It is difficult in the time available to do more than 
make a few observations, in hopes of adding fuel to the 
intensely burning flame which keeps this basic freedom pro- 
tected from attack. 

It seems unnecessary to review the story of John Peter 
Zenger. Yet, for the purpose of getting ourselves mentally 
attuned, it may be worthwhile to high spot the story. 





Let us call to mind the pompous, self-important Royal 
Governor, named Crosby, who in 1733 brought about cir- 
cumstances leading to the establishment of freedom of the 
press in this country. Picture, if you will, a Lewis Morris, 
candidate for office in the Westchester Assembly in White 
Plains. Think of William Foster, sponsored by the Royal 
Governor in this election. Picture the thirty-eight Quakers 
who made long trips over rough Westchester roads to vote 
for their candidate, Morris. Recall that these Quakers 
were prevented from voting for Morris because they would 
not swear on Holy Writ to prove property ownership and 
their eligibility to vote. 

Remember how Zenger, then thirty-eight, wrote an at- 
tack on the abuses exposed by the story of the election. 
How his manuscript was returned by the Government organ 
“The New York Weekly Gazette’ marked “unfit for our 
columns.” 

Carry the picture further and see Zenger turning to one 
of the few printing presses in this country to have his story 
printed in “The New York Weekly Journal.” 

Imagine the excitement in this small community when 
the Royal Governor, not satisfied with his control of the 
regular publications, ordered copies of The Journal burned 
and caused Zenger to be thrown in jail. 

The story of the Zenger trial and its dramatic conclusion 
cannot be told in a few words. But we can recall how an 
aged lawyer of great fame, Andrew Hamilton of Phila- 
delphia, by brilliant defense, brought about Zenger’s ac- 
quittal. There in 1735 the right to report and comment 
freely received formal approval by a jury. 

Fifty-six years later this right was affirmed in our Con- 
stitution when the Bill of Rights became operative on rati- 
fication by Virginia, the eleventh State out of fourteen to 
approve it. As you all know this Bill of Rights embraces 
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the first ten amendments to the Constitution. Amendment 
Number One reads “Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press; 
or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of grievances.” 

This came along after Zenger’s acquittal and after the 
events on the village green had been forgotten by the public. 

We must never forget them. 

* * * 


The battle for freedom is a continuing one. The fight 
cannot be left to history or to the older generation or the 
winds of chance. The freedoms guaranteed by the First 
Amendment may seem well established but they cry for the 
constant concern of all the people. 

The right of free assembly is in little danger. Freedom 
of religion has few attackers. But freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press are under almost constant attack. 

I hold no brief for those who would abuse our freedom, 
but neither do I have patience with those who would dis- 
tort by legalistic interpretation the simple and clear mean- 
ing of the First Amendment. 

Laws exist and will continue for the protection of the 
individual right as against the freedoms provided for the 
people. There are no laws and I hope there will never be 
laws to protect those who seek by devious methods to under- 
mine our sacred rights. 

* * * 


John Peter Zenger wrote with eloquent clarity in his 
Journal in 1733: ““The loss of liberty in general would soon 
follow the suppression of the liberty of the press; for it is 
an essential branch of liberty, so perhaps it is the best pre- 
servative of the whole. No nation, ancient or modern ever 
lost the liberty of freely speaking, writing or publishing 
their sentiments, but forthwith lost their liberty in general 
and became slaves.” 

A brief look at current history reveals the great truth 
written by Zenger. We need only cite the tragic experi- 
ences in the last thirty-five years of such nations as Russia, 
Italy, Germany, Roumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, 
Argentina and Czechoslovakia. In all these freedom of the 
press was or is suspended. Their peoples have in truth 
“lost their liberty in general and become slaves.” 

There will probably be no attempt to bring about the 
sudden over-throw of freedom of the press in the United 
States, but there is a growing tendency in some circles to 
favor press control such as we have never had before. 

Recorded history covers a period of about five thousand 
years. Never in that period of time have there existed so 
many vehicles of expression, or so many opportunities for the 
exercise of free expression as we have in this country today. 

There are some 1,750 daily newspapers, additional thou- 
sands of newspapers published less frequently, hundreds and 
hundreds of magazines, special publications, pamphlets, books 
and booklets. There are thousands of radio stations and 
there will be soon hundreds of television stations. Every 
street corner provides an opportunity for free expression, 
and a brief walk in some parts of New York will make 
obvious the extent to which these opportunities are grasped. 

As the media for expression have increased, so have the 
number and voices of their critics. We must welcome the 
voices of criticism, but at the same time be sure their zeal 
does not destroy some cherished thing. We must beware of 
those who speak of newspapers in a kindly voice, saying, 
“TI like the newspapers, but... ” 

“Don’t Tread on Me.” 


These four words were emblazoned on a flag designed 


by Colonel Christopher Gadsden of South Carolina for the 
American Navy in 1775. The flag was not adopted by Con- 
gress officially for the Navy: but Commander Esek Hopkins 
did fly it as his personal flag on the Alfred. On the field of 
the flag is a coiled rattlesnake under which appeared those 
four words “Don’t Tread on Me.” 

Some comparable motto or insignia should be designed 
to give meaning and support to the attitude which I believe 
the American press should adopt to maintain constant 
vigilance against its attackers. 

* - . 


One of the more eloquent of these attackers of the press 
uses as his principal theme the allegation that only a mil- 
lionaire can start a newspaper today. The repetition of 
this unrealistic misconception of fact is accepted in many 
quarters. It has an appealing ring. 

The facts are that modern equipment and techniques make 
it easier than ever before to start a newspaper. There is no 
need today to seek the aid of one of the few printers in the 
country, or await slow shipment of presses from England, 
as in the days of Zenger. All types of printing methods 
from the fanciest to the simplest are at our service. The 
processes available today are so ingenious that you don’t 
even need “a shirt tail full of type.” 

It is true that in order to leap into full bloom overnight 
or to take over one of the established journals of the day 
one would need substantial capital, but to start from an 
idea which has basic merit is a simple matter. 

Actually, those who how] to the heavens about what they 
call the decadent and inadequate press would be appalled 
by the manifold responsibilities of publishing a daily news- 
paper. Their aim is to confuse and discredit, to tear down 
and destroy so they may sweep the scattered remains into 
God only knows what sort of new-fangled pattern of “en- 
lightened public service.” 

Let those who criticize the press establish a press along 
their own lines. It has been proved that great wealth alone 
will not build a successful newspaper. Since money isn’t 
the sole requirement, it would be interesting to have some 
of the funds available for those who attack the press di- 
verted into the establishment of a newspaper tailored to 
their pattern. If their ideas are correct, a small scale start 
should rapidly mushroom into a marvelously successful pub- 
lication, read by millions. 

And by the way, if a paper is not widely read, it obvi- 
ously can wield little influence either for good or for evil. 

The people in the end must be the judge. The responsi- 
bility of the press is to the public, not to a small group who 
would remake it. 

Progress toward the perfection of a free press can be had 
only as the public is taught to want a better and better 
press. Today’s newspaper critics fail to give credit for the 
tremendous strides forward which have been made since 
the days of Peter Zenger. Most students of the American 
Press agree that the earliest free press in this country would 
be entirely unacceptable to our reading audience today. 
Yet, the improvements have come through the press and 
the public and not through self-designated perfectors. Short- 
lived have been most newspapers which have abused the 
rights enjoyed under the first amendment. 

Let the educators and critics of the press, in and out of 
the Government, devote their time to educating the public. 
The country will be to the good when those who spend so 
much time criticizing the press devote more time to im- 
proving their own performance in the tasks which they have 
undertaken. 

Dr. Robert Hutchins, a member of a commission formed 
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to inquire into the freedom of American expression in all 
media of communications, and who now advocates a new 
commission to ride herd on the press particularly, is an 
eminent educator and chancellor of the University of Chi- 
cago. It is with respect that I oppose his ideas for the future 
of the press. 

I want no part of a commission set up to “police” the 
American press. Such an agency without compulsion can- 
not be effective and compulsion is repugnant to the very 
rights whose affirmation in the Constitution we celebrate 
tonight. 

‘Those not connected with the press are now entirely free 
to voice their criticisms any place, any time, and need no 
commission forum. Newspaper folk on such a commission 
would undoubtedly seek to pour all newspapers into their 
own mold. 

In a recent talk before a national conference of editorial 
writers, Dr. Hutchins urged the creation of an independent 
continuing agency to appraise the performance of the press. 
He is quoted as saying “through such an agency the prin- 
ciples by which the press can remain a private business, 
and perform a public service without governmental regula- 
tions may be worked out and made effective.” 

Here we find the clue which runs throughout the think- 
ing of those who seek to remake the American press. They 
want it done by governmental regulation arrived at by slow 
stages. 

Criticize the press... yes. Disagree with the press... 
Improve the press... yes. Do any and all of 
those things which free men wish to do, but never, never 
take one step toward regulation by Government, by com- 
mission or by other quasi-governmental bodies. 

When you want to have a quiet laugh, try some time 
imagining how newspapers would appear if they were con- 
trolled by governmental agency. Ask some newspaperman 
in Washington to collect for you one day’s supply of the 
Government publicity hand-outs provided for the news- 
papers. Add to that the Congressional Record and a few 
other Government publications and imagine what your daily 
newspaper would look like under governmental regulation. 

Although newspaper publishers generally strive to pro- 
vide that information which is of greatest interest to the 
greatest number of the reading audience the paper seeks to 
serve, they are not often trying to get elected to public 
office. The newspaper stands for election each day with its 
reading public, but in few instances does the publisher serve 
to the readers only that which is certain to please them. 
\lost elected officials start running for a new office the day 
after each election. ‘To have the press under government 
control would not only nullify the provisions of the first 
amendment, but would inflict on the people a constant bar- 
rage of government propaganda. 

In my judgment, the newspapers of the United States 
covered themselves with glory in the recent national elec- 
tion. The great majority, both in numbers and in circula- 
tion, opposed in their editorial columns the Democratic 
candidate for the office of President of the United States. 
In their news columns, they fully reported details of the 
campaign. The people read the news, looked at the record, 
read the editorials and voted to return a Democratic ad- 
ministration to office. A free people informed by a free 
press formed a judgment in a free election. 


ves. 


Many of the policies and principles of each candidate were 
opposed by one group of the press or the other, yet in no 
instance to my knowledge did any publication ever ques- 
tion the right of any one of the candidates to speak freely 
and fully on any subject or in any manner. 

Who is there to guarantee that this same situation would 
exist were we to have either a government-controlled press 
or one which was guided by the thinking of a small group 
of planners? 

All proposals to establish control groups or to evolve 
declarations of new principles should be scrutinized most 
carefully. 

A declaration of human rights such as is now to be sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly of the United Nations de- 
clares ‘“Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and 
expression; this right includes freedom to hold opinions 
without interference and to seek, receive and impart in- 
formation and ideas through any media and regardless of 
frontiers.” 

The objectives are laudable and the human rights which 
this declaration seeks to establish seem to us unquestionably 
the rights of all people throughout the world. Let us make 
certain, however, that while representatives of the United 
States advocate such a declaration for the world, we do not 
at the same time permit the establishment of a commission 
in this country which would lessen the untrammelled right 
called for in the universal declaration of human rights. 

Let us all bend our efforts toward setting a good Ameri- 
can example in the operation and exercise of the freedoms 
which we enjoy under the Bill of Rights. This looks like 
the best possible contribution we can make toward extend- 
ing these rights to the rest of the world. 

Let us examine closely all plans for the establishment of 
propaganda agencies both internal and external, for there 
can be no real free press if the avenues of information lead 
only to a fountain controlled and operated by government. 
News is always suspect when it is frankly prepared as an 
instrument of government policy. It is the duty of the 
press of the United States to combat relentlessly the slow 
poisoning which would set in with the gradual choking off 
of channels of information through the monopoly of news 
by propaganda agencies. The Voice of America, for which 
taxpayers are asked to grant greatly increased funds, is diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the First Amendment or the proposed 
international declaration of human rights. 

The globe of land and water upon which rests our great 
country turns on its axis at the same speed as in the days 
of Peter Zenger, yet the speed with which events transpire 
and changes occur has multiplied a thousandfold since then. 
The span of the oceans and the continents remain the same, 
yet space and time shrink almost hourly. Our country has 
become the center of the world, with all the tremendous 
responsibilities which follow. 

The free press has played a vital part in these develop- 
ments, but the heaviest role is yet to be assumed. The 
world must be adjusted to changed and changing cultural, 
economic, scientific and human equations. This heavy task 
must be shared by newspapers ever alert to the best interests 
of our people and the welfare of our country. To carry our 
share of the burden, the press must be maintained free, 
strong and challenging, ever prepared to boldly declare, 
“Don’t Tread on Me.” 
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THE PRESIDENT APPROPRIATED INDUSTRY’S SALES MANUAL 


By WHEELER McMILLEN, Editor-in-Chief, Farm Journal and Pathfinder Magazine 
Delivered before the 53rd Annual Congress of American Industry, New York, N. Y., December 3, 1948 


thought it only fair, to you and to myself, to take 

a new look at the policies, the activities, and the 
output of your Association over these last three years. One 
result of this review is that now, first of all, I seriously 
recommend that you do the same thing. You will find it 
revealing; I think you will also find it encouraging. 

You will find, as I found, that the NAM has been fun- 
damentally “on the beam,” sometimes even ahead of the 
parade of business thinking in this country; that your or- 
ganization, insofar as basic policies are concerned, has oper- 
ated with unwavering dedication to the true public interest ; 
and that your activities and output have consistently re- 
flected a clear and an enlightened concept that has identified 
itself with the honest aspirations of men to live the good 
life and to get a fair credit for so living. That, I suspect, 
comes close to the essence of what is called “public rela- 
tions,” whether we talk of an individual, a company, an 
industry, or of all business. 

In venturing this attempt to analyze the recent election 
in terms of your problems, I want to make three things 
clear. 

First, I am not undertaking anything like a complete 
analysis of the several factors which played their parts in 
determining the outcome. Rather, I shall try to extract 
from the story of the Miracle of 1948 a few public rela- 
tions lessons which I hope will be of special interest and 
value to you as members of a great national association. 

Second, I shall not be comparing the rival candidates, or 
their respective platforms, in any way; both have spoken 
for themselves. 

And third, whatever I may seem to say, I am not imply- 
ing any criticism of your organization, or of your public 
relations program by which you are largely judged. 

I have just referred to the Miracle of 1948. 

We have seen the miracle performed. Here was a man 
whose prospects were discounted long before the conven- 
tions, who was declared defeated before and after he was 
nominated, and whom practically every amateur and pro- 
fessional expert pronounced to be hopelessly defeated not 
only every day before the election but even after half the 
returns were in at midnight of election day. How did he 
accomplish this truly spectacular upset? 

Looking back now with the superior wisdom of hindsight, 
certain of the explanations appear completely obvious. 

First of all, he did exactly what you do when you set 
out to sell your products. 

He defined his political market precisely. Politically he 
aimed carefully. He figured in advance the people and 
places where he most wanted to get support. 

Then he devised a sales talk to appeal especially to the 
prospects he was after: 

To housewives with his proposals to restrain high prices 
by price controls, to keep rents down, and to provide more 
homes by a great housing program at public expense; 

To workers by his stand on the Taft-Hartley Act, on 
minimum wages, on civil rights, and by the implied promise 
to transfer some corporate profits into their pay envelopes; 
and 
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To farmers with his strong support for subsidies, rec- 
lamation, grain storage facilities, public power, and a host 
of other things. 

His sales talks wasted few words. He concentrated the 
talk on the market. Such concentration produced results. 

He did not hesitate to repeat. Over and over and over he 
rang out the symbol phrases, the broad promises and the 
emotional cliches. He “hammered home” his points. He 
was not afraid people would get tired of “the same old 
story.” He could have learned that technique from your 
own successful product-selling methods whereby you ham- 
mer home the excellence of your products with astronomical 
repetition of slogans keyed to the customers’ known interests. 

He knew that to repeat and still be heard you have got 
to be simple. You can’t hammer home a long-winded, in- 
volved explanation any more than you can hammer home a 
pound of feathers. You can get results from short, simple, 
affirmative statements that pack the utmost in appeal to 
the other fellow’s interest. 

Perhaps this is the best place to make a point that keeps 
recurring to my mind. In trying to pick out and identify 
a few lessons from the recent campaign, I find a great deal 
of evidence that, knowingly or not, President Truman made 
good use of your own successful methods for selling products. 

You have been successful, with these methods, at selling 
your products. Why have you been less successful at selling 
your ideas? 

If you do have better policies and principles to offer— 
and I think you do have—must you not likewise define your 
markets for them in terms of the people you want to reach? 

Must you not make every idea and argument so simple 
and so colorful and so clear that none can misunderstand 
or refute, and then must you not repeat them over and over 
again, even long after they may bore you to death? 

Let me now refer to another outstanding element in Mr. 
Truman’s successful campaign: 

He declared himself time after time, over and over again, 
in favor of more good for more people; for the “good ends” 
which I recall you so often talk about when you describe 
your public relations work. He was always FOR things, 
except when he was blasting away at you and at business. 
He dealt in concrete specifics that pointed to shining objec- 
tives—positive specifics—his means to those good ends— 
laws and legislation—down-to-earth details that people 
could interpret (with his help) in terms of their own per- 
sonal interests. 

No one knows better than you, who are experts in mass 
merchandising, that that is good selling for any product, 
regardless of its merit. In this case, it was expert selling 
because the competition, also in favor of good ends, pre- 
sented few specifics; said little about the things that were 
close to the hearts of many people, and offered no promise 
to solve their anxieties. Could you sell your wares simply 
by repeating that your company was a good company? 

Here’s another aspect of the Miracle that deserves ex- 
ploration. 

I recall that one of the foundation stones on which 
NAM’s 1948 Public Relations Program was built was 
stated as “an implicit faith . . . that if the so-called ‘man 
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on the street’ is given the facts truthfully, dramatically and 
repeatedly, he will always arrive at the right decision and, 
what’s more, he will always make his opinions felt.” 

If we accept that President Truman believed that what 
he presented in his campaign were “‘facts” and that he was 
expressing them “truthfully,” could there be a more perfect 
parallel between your statement and his strategy? Indeed, 
more than once he came close to returning an accurate 
echo of the actual words you have used. He spoke often, 
vou will remember, of his confidence in the judgment of 
the voters once they heard his “facts’”—and certainly he 
went the limit to present them “dramatically and repeatedly.” 

Then let me remind you that one of the President’s 
greatest assets of all was his possession of the common 
touch, his obvious humanness. He capitalized his human 
mistakes. He made an asset out of not being a polished 
speaker. He appeared to be a regular and homey sort of 
fellow, the contrast to smartness and cleverness. He was 
able in his appearances, naturally and without pose, I am 
sure, to establish an identity with his audience. He forged 
a link of sympathetic understanding because he seemed to 
be so typical of the sort of American for whom he said he 
was fighting. 

In no aspect of his approach to the people was the Presi- 
dent more human, more understandable, or more American 
than in his expertly publicized role of “the little guy who 
didn’t know when he was licked.” 

Identity with the worries and aspirations of the people. 
Humanness. American. There’s a public relations lesson 
from the election! But, again the parallel. What is more 
indicative of a conscious identity with the worries and as- 
pirations of the people; what is more human; what is more 
typically American than your own dedication to “better to- 
morrows for everybody” and your overall theme for this 
Congress of American Industry—Teamwork ? 

Next let me refer to a statistical fact of the late cam- 
paign. 

There were those who ridiculed the President for his 
“whistle-stop” program. He travelled 22,000 miles. In all 
he made around 275 speeches. His opponent travelled con- 
siderably less. The important fact is not the comparison but 
the fact that Truman went to the grass-roots to sell his 
hill of goods. He personally carried his story to people. 
Almost to the limit of human endurance, he put his faith 
in face-to-face selling, in doorbell ringing and human con- 
tacts. 

Of course, he used the media of mass communication to 
the limit. His words reached millions by means of radio 
and the press and great mass meetings. But he also talked 
to curious gatherings of fifty or fewer clustered around his 
train-platform at some remote little hamlet. Face-to-face at 
the grass-roots—there’s a lesson in selling ideas! Personal 
appeal against backdrop of mass exposition. Selling person 
to person, implementing the spadework of national adver- 
tising. And where did this idea originate? Where did it 
start’? I should ask you, of all people! 

What does this all add up to? To me, just this: 

With regard to the manner in which the President sold 
his bill of goods to 24 million Americans, he simply ap- 
propriated industry’s Sales Manual and used it to the limit. 
lt he had studied your methods; your own explanations of 
what you do and how you do it, he could not have given 
you a better demonstration of their soundness and sure 
success. 

Until now I have been talking about the manner in which 
President ‘Truman reversed a tide flowing against him and 
sold his ideas to the country when all chance to make that 
sale appeared to be lost. Now let us look at the content of 








his program as distinguished from the manner of its sale— 
a subject of equal importance. 

Here I think you will find something of striking interest, 
as I did. 

In undertaking to review simultaneously NAM’s policies 
and productions during recent years and President Tru- 
man’s campaign—I was impressed by the parallel between 
the three major planks in his domestic platform and the 
three major subjects of your public relations effort, the 
“three roadblocks to prosperity” which you began talking 
about early in 1946. You then advocated, according to one 
of your newspaper advertisements: 

“Establishing a labor policy that will treat labor and 
management exactly alike, and above all be fair to the 
public ; 

“Removing the shackles of price controls on manufac- 
tured goods; and, 

“Cutting down on government spending now and balanc- 
ing the federal budget . . . at a level of income and outgo 
that taxpayers can stand.” 

President Truman, in his campaign, gave major emphasis 
to: 
The repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law which embodied 
some, but not all, of the points which you advocated as part 
of your program; 

The restoration of price controls as a cure for high prices; 
and, 

More and still more government spending so planned as 
to appeal to large segments of the voting population. 

If you still believe as you did in 1946 (and I am sure 
you do) that the “three roadblocks” you mentioned then 
were contrary to the public interest, it must be obvious that 
you now face the stupendous task of convincing the Ameri- 
can people that price controls in peacetime are not a cure 
for high prices; that the Taft-Hartley Act is fundamentally 
a good law operating in the best interest of labor, manage- 
ment and the public; and, that huge new appropriations of 
the taxpayers’ money for numerous governmental projects 
and activities not absolutely necessary (however laudable 
in objective) are dangerous to the people’s welfare at this 
time. 

There you have a public relations problem of truly colos- 
sal proportions, a problem infinitely larger and more com- 
plicated than the problem you so courageously tackled three 
years ago—and made so by events you could not foresee 
then, over which now is superimposed what will undoubt- 
edly be interpreted as a “mandate” from the people to put 
up at least part of these roadblocks again. But this is only 
part of the story. 

In addition to these three major issues, President Tru- 
man campaigned vigorously for an increase in the minimum 
wage; for authority to allocate and ration scarce commodi- 
ties and materials; for a great broadening of social security 
and increase of its presumed benefits; for health insurance; 
for federal aid to education; for public housing; for civil 
rights legislation; and for public power projects—all at a 
cost to the taxpayers (including you and your companies) 
which could run as high as 20 billion dollars a year. 

To the extent that you are opposed to these things— 
and I suspect that few of them as designed by the Admin- 
istration would fit into your concept of what is best for the 
country at the present time—your public relations problem 
is greatly expanded and complicated. But there’s more to 
your task than even this array of challenges. 

President Truman wove through his entire campaign a 
carefully twisted thread of anti-business propaganda. He 
blamed industry alone for high prices. He pointed again 
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and again to what he called your “swollen profits.” He 
built up a frightening monster of bigness and monopoly 
and “concentration of economic power.” He painted you 
as anti-labor and anti-social. He castigated businessmen as 
“greedy” and “selfish,” and he specifically attacked the 
NAM as the epitome of all that is dangerous and bad. 

Whether you like to think about it or not, a lot of people 
believed these violent statements made in the white heat 
of a political campaign. They must have believed, else they 
would never have voted as they did. So your public rela- 
tions problem becomes still more difficult because the non- 
political nature of your organization prevented you from 
answering the charges with equal vigor in the middle of a 
presidential campaign—and no one else did answer them. 

Subject-wise, it would seem at this point that I am paint- 
ing a black and dismal picture of your future. Far from it! 
In fact, you have every reason to tackle with supreme con- 
fidence the job of proving to the American people that much 
of the program which sounded so attractive during the 
campaign is not well thought out, is untimely and contrary 
to the real welfare of our country and all of its people. 

Remember, more than 22 million voters did not subscribe 
to that platform, a scant two million fewer than voted for 
Mr. Truman. Remember too that less than half of the 
nation’s registered voters, or about 30 per cent of the adult 
population qualified to vote, returned the President to office. 

Moreover, you have every reason to feel that people— 
the overwhelming majority of people—do have faith in the 
American business system. They want to place their re- 
liance on sound economic principles, the principles for which 
you and your association stand—if they can but understand 
what these principles really are. They know that your hope 
for ‘‘a better tomorrow for everybody” is an idea shared 
in the hearts of all men who admit devotion to American 
ideals. 

How could it be otherwise, I ask? The people who must 
believe that you and your associates have the best interests 
of the country at heart, in the last analysis, are your friends 
and your neighbors—the people to whom you represent 
American business and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers in your respective communities. 

Let me see now if I can practice what I am preaching 
here, and tie all this up in simple, convincing words. 

As a result of the study I have been privileged to make, 
there are few real lessons for you to learn in either the sub- 
ject matter or the methodology of the Miracle of 1948. 








There are reminders—many of them—that can be useful to 
you in the days to come. There are many evidences of the 
soundness of your views and policies. There is proof that 
the majority of the American people will support your 
proposals in the public interest-—IF they understand them. 
There is encouragement for you in the spectacular demon- 
stration that the sales methods you know so well work in 
fields of politics and public relations just as effectively as 
they work in the field of merchandising. And there is the 
pattern of the challenge you face for the next four years. 
Can you sell sound ideas as well as you sell sound products? 

Then, what can you learn from the election? Just this, | 
think—and I apologize in advance for its simplicity and 
frankness— 

You just haven’t done enough of what you have been 
doing! 

Your failure, if there has been any failure on the part 
of business, has to do with the extent of the effort to relate 
the contributions and requirements of industry to the rest 
of the economy. It is one of quantity rather than quality; 
one of distance rather than direction; one of inadequacy 
rather than inefficiency. And so | warn you—without team- 
work; without a greater expenditure of your time and effort 
and money than you have ever made before, you must ex- 
pect nothing else than a continuing and eventually irre- 
versible drift toward the total state and the total extinction 
of individual human freedom. 

As one whose primary interest lies in reporting and in- 
terpreting the news of the times, my opinions belong in the 
editorial columns of our magazines. But, as one American, 
deeply attached to the ideals and traditions of freedom that 
alone have made this nation great and rich, I must ask 
something of you here. You and your organization repre- 
sent the superb productive strength upon which the future 
security of our nation and the continuing wilfare of our 
people rest. | must express my hope—a hope that I know 
millions of Americans share—that you will use the utmost 
capacity of your organization as spokesman for these ideals 
of Americanism; that you will continue and intensify and 
multiply and magnify your efforts to convince those Ameri- 
cans who are confused that the road to statism, tyranny 
and slavery is paved with good intentions and lighted with 
great “welfare” schemes; that freedom indivisible and un- 
impaired, is the only fertilizer of well-being, that teamwork 
based on mutual understanding is the only guarantee of 
either individual or collective happiness. 


Nationalization of Steel Industry 


NOT A BILL, 


BUT A PLOT 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Leader of the Opposition, House of Commons, London, England 


Delivered in the House of Commons, London, England, 


HEN a Measure of first rate importance is pre- 

sented to the House of Commons it is always neces- 

sary for us to ask the question, is it going to help 
the country or is it a partisan manoeuvre? Is it progress 
that is sought or is it faction? This is certainly the time 
to apply that test, because on the morrow of our greatest 
victory we are living on subsidies by loan or gift provided 
by taxes on the hard-working and heavily-burdened people 
of the United States. I have always thought that we should 
need their help after the war, but it should be a point of 
honor with us, irrespective of party nostrums, to regain our 
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full economic independence at the earliest moment, and to 
do nothing that would put off that event either by hamper- 
ing our output or wantonly dividing our people. 

Does this Bill nationalizing the steel industry help us in 
the right direction or not? That is the question before us 
this afternoon. 

I am quite ready myself to look back into the past. I 
was a member of Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition Govern- 
ment after the first world war. I saw at first hand the 
tremendous effort which he made to avert unemployment. 
I was very glad that my old Unemployment Insurance plan 
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of 1909 and the labor exchanges which were part of it should 
become the method and structure upon which a provision 
from the worst evils of want could be made for the large 
numbers of unemployed who were thrown upon us. In the 
first four years from 1919 to 1922 unemployment probably 
averaged between one million and 1% million, and the Un- 
employment Insurance policy without contributions became 
no more than a dole morally and actually. The dole cost 
nearly £200 million in those four years alone. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite need not “ask your dad” about these things 
while they have the advantage of asking your grandad. 


Certainly, I can assure the House, every endeavor was 
made to solve the problems of those hard days. Here let 
me say that Mr. Lloyd George’s Cabinet stood in about 
the same relation in brain power and good will compared 
to the present Administration as does Mr. Lloyd George 
himself in history stand to the latest Welsh product. The 
present Socialist Government boasts its superior record of 
achievement compared with 1919 and 1922. There has been 
full employment since the war stopped, whereas in the 
similar period after the first world war unemployment was 
our greatest distress and anxiety. Of course, as time passes 
and experience is gained more knowledge becomes available. 
The White Paper of the National Government of 1944 
shows that the lessons and experiences have been appreciated, 
but there is a very simple explanation of the improvement 
which is pointed to so often between the four years after 
the first great war and the four years after the second. 


After the first world war the United States was isola- 
tionist. They called for strict accountancy of money that 
had been loaned and they asked for the repayment of finan- 
cial debts at the earliest possible moment, both in reparations 
from the defeated and in repayments from their Allies. 
We were left to face our problems by ourselves. Now in 
our present troubles we have no longer, thank God, to face 
an isolationist United States. They have come to our aid. 
They gave us a loan which I welcomed, and helped forward 
to the best of my ability, a loan of £1,000 million. Now, 
under the Marshall Plan, which had its origin traceably 
in the movement for a united Europe, they are giving us 
£300 million a year now and for several years to come. 
That is what has made the difference in the figures of un- 
employment. We have not had to do it all ourselves as we 
did last time. We have had the help of a generous comrade 
and trusty friend. 

The Lord President of the Council was quite right when 
he said, in April last in Manchester—this is what he said, 
and | am quoting him exactly: 


‘We should be facing big cuts in rations and a million 
or two people on the dole if our generous and far-sighted 
friends and allies in America had not come to the rescue.” 


the Minister of Health himself—I do not see him in 
his place today, although I think he is the driving power 
behind this Bill—endorsed the statements of the Lord Presi- 


dent of the Council, when he said at Scarborough a month 
afterwards: 


‘Without Marshall Aid, unemployment in this country 
would at once rise by 1,500,000.” 


Here are plain and candid admissions by leading Min- 
isters in the Government that, but for American Aid there 
would be as much as, or even more unemployment now, 
in these days under the Socialist Government, than there 
was in the similar period after the first world war. I do 


not think that that fact ought to be overlooked in current 
party controversy. 





It does not therefore seem that the question of American 
Aid should be ignored in dealing with any comparison 
between the post-war years of the first war and those which 
we are now enduring. It should also be remembered that 
this help comes because the United States, unlike His 
Majesty’s Government where the movement for European 
unity is concerned, rises above partisan differences in their 
external policy and does not refuse to help a Socialist Gov- 
ernment whose ideology and system are the exact opposite 
of their own, and are even hostile to its continued existence. 
We heard a lot of talk about the moral of the recent presi- 
dential elections; except in their open hostility to Russia 
and Communism—in which we support them—His Maj- 
esty’s Government are far closer to Mr. Wallace than to 
either of the great parties in the United States, and yet the 
United States continue, in a broadminded spirit, to keep 
them going. 

It is on this footing and by this approach that I come 
to the Measure which is now before us. [Hon. MEMBERS: 
“Hear, hear.” ] Well, no picture can be painted without 
due regard to the background. This Measure cannot wholly 
be judged on its merits or demerits, if such there be, except 
in relation to the general economic life of Britain and our 
position in the world, and also in relation to the United 
States on whom the Socialist Government and Socialist 
policy are living from month to month and from hand to 
mouth. Those are facts that ought not to be absent from 
our minds. They are a condition of our dependence for the 
time being upon external aid. 

When we come to the Bill itself there is surely no need 
to magnify or multiply the points of difference which divide 
the Government and the Opposition about the steel industry. 
They are, in all conscience, grave and numerous enough, 
and our affairs are becoming increasingly embittered thereby 
as our dangers grow. This is no case of one side seeking 
to nationalize an industry and the other side trying to pre- 
serve an uncontrolled, unsupervised monopoly or cartel 
without regard to the public interest. That is not the dif- 
ference between us. We have heard from my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Aldershot (Mr. Lyttelton) the 
story of the steel industry since 1932, when it received 
the much needed protection of a moderate tariff and when 
a system of control and supervision was set up with the aim 
of making sure that the powers and opportunities secured 
to that industry were not abused. In this and similar mat- 
ters the ideal for which all parties should seek to strive is 
to combine the maximum thrust, drive, contrivance and in- 
genuity of private industry under the natural stimulus and 
correction of profit and loss, and the immense power and 
economy of a vast co-operative unit of production, with the 
necessary safeguarding of the rights of the State, and of 
the interests of the consumers and the smaller producers. 

I think it would seem to any dispassionate, fair-minded 
observer of our affairs that the British steel industry had 
arrived at a very considerable measure of success in these 
16 tremendous years of war and peace. The facts, although 
undisputed, should be repeated. Steel production rose from 
5 million tons in 1932 to 13 million tons in 1939, and now 
to 15% million tons. Prices rose over the period before the 
war, but not more than was justified by the increased cost 
of manufacture. Continental prices, which had previously 
been artificially low, rose even more, so that by 1939 British 
prices were thoroughly competitive in world markets. The 
industry was enabled by returning prosperity to spend £50 
million on new plant between 1934 and 1939. Thereby it 
increased its capacity by two million tons and thus pre- 
pared itself for its magnificent war effort. 

Unemployment in the steel industry, which had risen to 
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more than 40 per cent under the Socialist Government in 
1931, was rapidly—[Laughter.] Hon. Members laugh. 
They have no right to laugh at the miseries of the working 
people. Unemployment is a torment and a nightmare. If 
any of those hon. Members had worked as hard at the 
subject as I have, or were responsible for legislation of such 
far-reaching importance, they would have some right to lay 
claim to some position of superiority, morality, or sympathy 
with working-class problems. However, let me get back 
to the point that unemployment, which in 1931 under the 
Socialist Government had risen in the steel industry to over 
40 per cent, was reduced under the Conservatives to 10 per 
cent in 1937. 

At the present time our steel industry is greatly respected 
in other countries and the name of its famous firms, the 
product of free enterprise, are national assets of the greatest 
importance. Steel is, of course, the main prop of our export 
trade. Nothing is perfect on the human stage, but one could 
hardly point to any other instance uf an industry which 
plays so great a part in our productive effort and in world 
affairs without in any degree embarking on the exploitation 
of the consumer or harsh or improper practices. Let that 
assertion stand. During these 16 years there was a strong 
measure of Government control and supervision which pro- 
tected the public without hampering the industry. 

Except for the General Strike, which arose from causes 
quite unconnected with the steel industry, there has been 
no serious dispute or stoppage between the employers and 
the employed during this tumultuous century. It has been 
one of the few islands of peace and progress in the wrack 
and ruin of our times. Yet this same steel industry is the 
one which the Socialist Government have selected for the 
utmost exercise of its malice, and in complete disregard of 
national prosperity. When we compare the size of the tasks 
which confront us and the capacity of the Government to 
cope with them, it is astounding indeed that they should 
go out of their way to add to their troubles and to those 
of their fellow countrymen. 

I should like at this point to take off my hat to the steel 
workers for the fine work they are doing. The Minister 
pretends that they have only been working much harder 
because of the hopes of nationalization. In justice to them, 
we should believe that they have broader and higher motives. 
Neither the promise nor the fact of nationalization has 
produced such results in the coal trade. Indeed, under 
nationalization fining is now being pressed foward because 
of the increased absenteeism. How, then, can this absurd 
and insulting allegation against the steel workers be sus- 
tained? I believe there was some complaint of statements 
which were made by the canvassers at a recent by-election 
of agreeable memory. | trust that the master of political 
manoeuvre opposite will carefully expunge from his leaflets 
and propaganda any suggestion that the steps which the 
steel workers have taken to help the country in its hour 
of trouble have been dictated by the gains they hope to 
make under nationalization. 

In drawing up our line of battle for the grievous and 
untimely quarrel that is thrust upon us, the Conservative 
Party in no way abandons the necessary control of the steel 
industry which has been so long in operation. We certainly 
consider that the price controls which we ourselves intro- 
duced and endorsed, must be taken as an essential and 
permanent feature of our policy. Neither do we regard the 
steel industry in its present state as incapable of further 
reform. I was reading in the Manchester Guardian \ast 
week a very thoughtful leading article which raised these 
points. In the Steel Board, which the Government’s policy 
forces out of existence by their plans of nationalization, we 





had an instrument at once powerful, flexible and compre- 
hending under which modern needs and emergencies in all 
their variations, many of them unforeseeable, could be dealt 
with as they arose. 

The right hon. Gentleman the Minister of Supply—I 
would venture to address him personally for a moment— 
yesterday pointed to the integration of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company and dwelt on the virtues of concentrated manage- 
ment. He was asked a pertinent question: Management by 
whom? Is it to be management by businessmen under all 
the inducements of profit and all the penalties of bank- 
ruptcy, or is it to be management by politicians interested 
in their careers or prejudiced by their party doctrines, but 
otherwise not specially distinguished—or, I should say, who 
otherwise have their distinction yet to win—who are assisted 
in their task by officials themselves impartial in the sense 
that it makes no difference to them whether the industry 
shows a profit or a loss? For our part we are sure that the 
future expansion of the steel industry in its relation to our 
general economic life can be better carried out by the in- 
dustry itself, and we have no doubt that it could get all 
the money it wants once the Socialist meddlers and mud- 
dlers stand out of the sunlight. 

All these questions connected with trusts and monopolies 
are in our minds today. The laws of capitalist free enter- 
prise America go much further than ours in dealing with 
trusts and combines. That was because 30 or 40 years ago 
those great monopolies, protected by an almost prohibitively 
high tariff, used their advantages in a ruthless way. Thus 
the antitrust legislation of the United States came into 
being. Here in this island the same issues have not arisen 
in a sharp form. Many things in this island are not pushed 
to extremes in every walk of life and in every relationship. 
That is one of the peculiar characteristics of our way of 
doing things, of our British way of life. It may well be 
said that the British—or, perhaps 1 might even say in this 
matter, the English—never draw a line without blurring 
it. That has been a great advantage to us in all sorts of 
vicissitudes through which we have passed. Therefore, we 
have not the same laws as have been carried by American 
democracy to regulate the behavior of great trusts and 
cartels. Nevertheless, | have always held the view that 
where tariff protection is given in any effective form to a 
particular industry, the State should, if it thinks fit, make 
sure that the interests of the consumer are safeguarded, and 
also those of the smaller producers. It is for this reason 
that we Conservatives are proud to have been the initiators 
of the policy of the control and price-fixing system which 
regulates our, at present, buoyant steel trade. 

There is another general point which I will mention 
here. We must not allow ourselves to be misled by any 
acceptance of the argument that steel is so vital to war that 
its direct control by the State is needed for military pur- 
poses. In the last 40 years I have been from time to time 
much involved in our military arrangements. Never have 
I known any occasion when any Government has been ham- 
pered in time of peace in taking the military precautions 
it deemed necessary by any reluctance or refusal of the steel 
industry to meet those needs. As for wartime, we took 
complete control. 

The Socialists have no right to revile Conservatives as 
being the sordid defenders of vested interests and private 
property regardless of our country’s welfare. There was 
that great day—I may remind the Prime Minister of it— 
in May, 1940, at the time of Dunkirk, when the House of 
Commons, with a Tory majority of 150 over all the other 
parties combined, and the House of Lords—‘“lower than 
vermin” as we are now insulted by being called—there was 
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that day when this great Conservative Parliament in both 
Houses laid on the altar of national safety and victory all 
private rights, privileges, interests and powers, and confided 
to the Executive in a single Parliamentary day the entire 
contro) and disposition of the lives and property of every 
family in the land. I wonder the Prime Minister is not 
ashamed that such insults should be flung 

Sir Richard Acland (Gravesend): Will the right hon. 
Gentleman allow me—— 

Flon. Members: Sit down. 

Mr. Churchill: Go back to Gravesend. 

Sir R. Acland rose 

Mr. Churchill: \t is indeed a base and a melancholy 
sequel a 

Sir R. Acland: \t was a completely phoney Act. 

Mr. Churchill: | have no doubt that the hon. Gentleman 
wants to make himself as good a footing in the Socialist 
Party as possible; | will not interrupt the thread of my 
argument to assist him. It is indeed, a base and melancholy 
sequel to such an episode as I have described that sacrifices 
so readily offered and made by a Conservative Parliament 
should be exploited in peace-time in the sectional interests 
of Socialist factionaries, anxious to prolong their enjoyment 
of the sweets of office, and have more patronage to distribute 
to their backers and friends. 

I used to say in bygone days, and I repeat it gladly now, 
“Socialism attacks Capital, Liberalism attacks Monopoly.” 

Mr. Shurmer (Sparkbrook): Is that what the right hon. 
Gentleman used to say about Conservatives? 

Mr. Churchill: 1 1 were to try to recall at this moment 
all the utterances I have made during 50 years of public 
life, I should trespass unduly on the patience of the House. 
| therefore confine myself to the citation of such state- 
ments as | may consider relevant. At any rate this state- 
ment—Socialism attacks Capital, Liberalism attacks Monop- 
oly—is one of a very general character. But what sort 
of monopoly is this which the Government seeks to create? 
There may be, indeed, a great element of concentration, 
monopoly and cartel in the present arrangements of the steel 
trade. ‘That is why we have agreed to the controls, and 
instituted the controls and the price-fixing. But what sort 
of monopoly is this that the Government seeks to create? 
In its presentation to the outer world on whom we depend, 
and to the United States on whose subsidies we live, it 
takes the form of national State trading indistinguishable 
from that of the Russian Communist Government. 

[ do not dwell at this moment upon the proved incom- 
petence of Socialist officials in State trading, or on the losses 
we have suffered and are suffering from their further mis- 
cuided excursions alike into world markets and domestic 
production. There will be plenty of time to deal with these 
issues as the facts unfold themselves remorselessly to the 
electors. But I say that in principle the British steel in- 
dustry now being presented to foreign countries, and partic- 
ularly to the United States, in the form that this Bill 
proposes will arouse against itself equally concentrated and 
probably more powerful forms of collective bargaining. 
We must expect to face in our steel exports equally monop- 
olistic organizations, often aided by State subsidies, and the 
elimination of all beneficial aids which arise from the higgling 
of the market and the ceaseless process of trial and error 
from day to day, from which our export trade and, indeed, 
our international trade as a whole, have hitherto derived so 
much of their fertility. 

I do not know what measures foreign countries will adopt 
from their own point of view when confronted with the 
Socialist State monopoly of British steel with whom their 
producers will have to deal, but I cannot believe that they 


will be of a helpful or grateful nature. I do not think that 
the monopoly firm of Strauss Unlimited will have a hearty 
welcome among the purchasers abroad on whom we depend. 
It may however, as often occurs, turn out that agreements 
will be reached between both the high contracting parties 
at the expense of the consumers. That often happens. 


It is when we turn our eyes to the domestic sphere that 
the malignity of this Bill becomes most glaring. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Aldershot yesterday described to 
us the difficulties of applying nationalization to so complex 
and diverse an industry as steel. The Government have 
recoiled from drawing a line throughout the whole industry 
at the basic production of, let us say, steel billets, leaving 
the higher applications to free enterprise. It is recognized, 
after much thought, to be plainly impossible to slice this 
industry horizontally. The picture drawn by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Aldershot of the partitions which 
would have to be erected in some of our greatest steel firms 
between those parts which would belong to the State and 
those parts which are still free, and the difficulty of appor- 
tioning common services between them; that picture was, 
I think, conclusive. The Socialist Government, like every- 
one else, have recoiled from such a solution. 


Thus in the Bill we have come to the vertical division. 
They are picking and choosing, and doing so on no principle 
but the caprice of a party Minister. No one has explained 
on what logic or equity Ford’s should be spared, while other 
firms producing steel or pig iron primarily for their own 
purposes should be devoured. Perhaps the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer explained this to the American bankers on his 
recent visit. Perhaps he will explain it to us this evening; 
it will be most interesting: the picking and choosing, the 
caprice, and the authority, the decision, of a Minister, him- 
self the representative of a party to whom he is responsible, 
to decide all these issues, whether they affect the facts or 
the merits, whether they affect the character of particular 
firms or a general principle. Of course, no man, however 
hard he works or however great his capacity, could possibly 
have control generally over the whole field. He will be at 
the summit, but he has to devolve a great deal of these 
decisions to people utterly unknown to Parliament or to the 
public. 


Now, on this principle of vertical—or, if you like, 
diagonal—division of the steel industry, 107 leading firms 
are selected for absorption by the State and 2,000 others are 
for the time being left outside this control. Naturally, the 
Debate yesterday turned upon the question of what will 
be the relationship between the State monopoly of the 107 
firms comprising, of course, by far the most powerful and 
largest part of the industry, and the 2,000 who still remain 
free. There can be no doubt of the power of the State 
monopoly to ruin them one by one or even in batches. There 
can be no doubt that that is in the power of the Minister. 
The State monopoly will be conducted according to the 
present Socialist plan by the partisan representative of the 
Government, whose political future in his party depends 
entirely upon his proving how much better and more pros- 
perous a State monopoly is than any form of private enter- 
prise or trading. That is his target for tonight, his target 
for the future. 


The Minister of Supply yesterday showed clearly that 
he has already prejudged the issue. 
“Do people fear’ — 
he asked— 


“that private industry cannot withstand the superior 
efficiency of public industry.” 
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[OrFiciat Report, 15th November, 1948; Vol. 458, 

c. 66.] 
The text of the Bill and his own words yesterday give 
the answer to this question themselves. There is Clause 29, 
which contains a statutory injunction obliging the State 
monopoly corporations to secure enough revenue 

“to meet their combined outgoings properly chargeable 

to revenue account, taking one year with another.” 


Let me quote the Minister again, He said, 
“i ” 
they 


the private firms— 


“may not extend their production to such a degree as 
to make the integrated working and efficiency of the 
major publicly-owned sector impossible.”—[OrrictaL Re- 
PoRT, 15th November, 1948; Vol. 458, c. 65.] 


{Hon. Memsers: “Hear, hear.” ] There were loud cheers 
then. Really, he is apparently in fear of a superior effort 
on the part of private firms and that is why these powers 
are taken in the Bill to enjoin upon the steel corporation 
the power to make sure that they are restrained from giving 
the full effect to all the virtues of production and efficiency 
which they possess. The big dog has to be fed full first. 
That is quite clear from Clause 29. If any goes short, it 
will not be he. However mismanaged it may be, the law 
we are asked to pass says, “All is to be made to go well with 
the State monopoly.” 

This is indeed a murderous theme. How will such a 
Minister as we see opposite, or his successor, mandated by 
the law we are now called upon to enact, treat these minor 
industries—or “spiv” industries, as he will probably soon 
be calling them in the jargon of Socialism; how will he be 
treating them if they become inconvenient as rivals? He 
spoke yesterday in honeyed terms about them, but who is 
so gullible as to believe that a Socialist industrial commissar 
—for that is what we are creating—bound by law and also 
by the need of making a show for his party’s policy, will 
tolerate any competition by an inconvenient rival? He has 
them at his mercy. By a stroke of the pen he can deprive 
them of the raw material on which they live. Short of this, 
he can threaten and coerce them to any extent. Every grade 
of pressure can be applied or threatened. The kind remarks 
of yesterday are about as refreshing to the minor firms as 
the kiss of death. 

Today the Socialists boast that they are the opponents of 
Communism. Socialist parties in every European country 
have been found altogether inadequate barriers against it. 
Indeed, as this Bill shows, they are the handmaids and 
heralds of Communism, and prepare the way at every stage 
and at every step for its further advance. The Communist 
text-books are full of this theme; they have been for years. 
Of the differences between Socialism and Communism, if I 
may make another quotation from the past, I said a good 
many years ago: 

“A strong dose either of Socialism or Communism will 
kill Britannia stone dead, and at the inquest the only 
question for the jury will be: Did she fall or was she 
pushed ?” 

We can now already see that nationalization and State 
ownership have been a great and costly failure in all the in- 
dustries to which they have been applied, and this will 
become more obvious to the public with every day that passes. 
I am taking coal first as an illustration. I have always held 
that miners, working far from the light of the sun, should 
have special consideration. 

Mr. Fernyhough (Jarrow): In 1926? 

Mr. Churchill: Yes, in 1926 particularly. If the hon. 





Gentlemen perused the story of those negotiations he would 
see how unjust is his interruption. Forty years have passed 
since I moved the Second Reading of the mines’ eight hours 
Bill. In comradeship with Mr. Bob Smillie—I do not know 
if the hon. Member has ever heard of him, he was a much 
admired leader in those days—I introduced baths at the pit- 
heads. I greatly admired the spirit of the miners in both 
wars and regretted that I had to deny so many of them the 
opportunity of winning distinction in the field to which they 
ardently aspired. 

Nationalization in the mines has already, largely by the 
creation of its incompetent and top-heavy, over-staffed and 
over-paid organization, at the top produced an average 20 
per cent. increase in the cost of coal to the consumers 
whether it be for the home firesides or for the public serv- 
ices, power, heat, light and transport. That is a heavy 
handicap to all our production and above all to our export 
trade. There was a loss of £20 million last year in this 
nationalized industry, in spite of the increase in price, which 
affects us so seriously. I see that Lord Balfour, who is, I 
believe, the head of the Scottish Coal Board, stated the other 
day that this year the State monopoly would show a profit 
of £5 million. It is, of course, quite easy for an all powerful 
State monopoly of a vital supply to make a profit by raising 
the price against the general consumer. They only have to 
know what the loss was to make a provision in price that 
covers it. [t is not so easy to measure the reactions of this 
price raising upon the main economy of the nation. It must 
certainly be most injurious. 

Let me take another instance, now we are asked to nation- 
alize another industry; another instance of what is already 
apparent. There are the State railways which have to 
compete with modern forms of road transport. We are in- 
formed that the railways are to show a heavy loss and such 
result will reflect upon State monopoly and State manage- 
ment. Can anyone doubt that a Socialist Government, having 
to brazen out its failures and fallacies, will throw its weight 
against road transport in all its forms, whether nationalized, 
or still free? I am speaking of what is going to happen in 
the minor firms in the steel trade. The machinery is in the 
hands of the Government. They are taking all power and 
their machinery is at once simple and overwhelming. They 
have only to raise the fares on omnibuses and other vehicles 
under their control until the deficit on the State railways 
has been wiped out through more passengers and goods being 
forced to use them. ‘“We must make a success of our Social- 
ist Railways,” or British Railways—lI believe they allow the 
word British in that connection. 

How much greater will be the temptation of the Socialist 
Minister with a State monopoly of the 107 greatest steel 
firms in his hands to defend himself and his party from 
ever-growing criticism and complaint—how much greater 
will be the temptation for him to knock about these weaker 
brethren outside the compound and thus to demonstrate 
the failure of private enterprise and the wisdom and eleva- 
tion of Socialist methods and ideals? 

I say this is not a Bill, it is a plot; not a plan to increase 
production, but rather, in effect, at any rate, an operation 
in restraint of trade. It is not a plan to help our patient 
struggling people, but a burglar’s jimmy to crack the capital- 
ist crib. The right hon. Gentleman laughs, but he lives on 
the exertions of 80 per cent. of industries still free and all 
his hopes are founded on their activities. Those free indus- 
tries constitute practically the whole of our export trade. 
They are already hampered by having to bear the weight and 
extra charges of the nationalized services and the weight of 
enormous taxation. They are already cramped by a vast 
network of regulations, interferences and restrictions, but 
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still they are carrying the whole burden of our life and 
represent our only solvent economic earning power. 

By this Bill the 80 per cent. of whose exploits in these 
hard times the Government frequently boast and dilate upon, 
are to be subjected to the deadly attack of the State steel 
monopoly, whose tentacles will stretch around, penetrate and 
ultimately paralyze every form of free national activity. 
At every turn the Socialist Government and party, whose 
reputation and survival are engaged in proving the success 
of their nationalizing experiments will have the means of 
striking down every industrial opponent of their totalitarian 
or equalitarian—for they come to much the same thing in 
this case—designs. 

| will make only one reference to compensation. We had 
a very thoughtful and interesting speech last night from 
my hon. Friend the Member for the Hallam Division of 
Sheffield (Mr. Jennings). I can only speak in general terms 
about this matter. I do not intend to develop it at length, 
because my right hon. Friend the Member for the Scottish 
Universities (Sir J. Anderson) will deal with it later on. 
No one disputes that Parliament has the right to acquire 
any property which the public interest requires, provided 
that compensation is paid. The Socialist Government have 
accepted the principle of compensation and have declared 
themselves opposed to confiscation; but compensation means 
fair compensation. Insofar as compensation is unfair, an act 
of confiscation has been committed. The best method for the 
compulsory acquisition of property is either agreement or 
arbitration on certain well designed principles. The system 
of taking over property compulsorily at its Stock Exchange 
market value from day to day is not fair to the shareholder. 

Professor Savory (Queen’s University, Belfast): Sheer 
robbery. 

Wr. Churchill: There may only perhaps be 300,000 steel 
shareholders, but they have their rights and are entitled to 
justice. The great mass of small investors do not watch the 
market from day to day and their holdings are not specula- 
tive in any sense. ‘They place their money where they think 
it will be safe and fruitful and thus make provision for old 
age and darker years. Hardship is inflicted upon them when 
they are forced, against their wishes, to change their invest- 
ment. But, in the case of steel, the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in buying compulsorily at the market value is not only 
unfair, but it seems actually dishonest. We assert, and it is 
our sincere belief, that by their threats of steel nationaliza- 
tion they have artifically depressed the value of steel shares. 
But there is more than that. By the appeals which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and other Ministers have made 
to the leading firms not to increase but to “plough in” their 
dividends and the co-operation which they have received in 
consequence, they have definitely affected the market prices. 
Now they propose to expropriate at this artificially restricted 
price. What is peculiarly reprehensible about the transac- 
tion is that those who harkened most to the Chancellor’s 
appeals on national grounds—and we all know how heavy 
are the burdens he carries—will be the ones to suffer most. 
They will, indeed, suffer in exactly the proportion of the 
response they made to what was thought to be an appeal 
in good faith and good will and on grounds of patriotism 
and national interest. This is indeed a refinement of inverted 
justice, 

It is not only the principle of compensation that is 
affected, but the personal conduct and political good faith 
of the Ministers concerned. Such conduct, unless explained 
or justified, deprives them of the right to speak in the 
national interest or to be believed if they do. The Bill 
prescribes the date at which the Government are to take 
over the assets of the companies concerned. There may be 


some significance about this date. I will venture for a 
moment to probe. Clause 11 fixes it at Ist May, 1950, or 
any later date in the 18 months following the passage of 
the Measure. First May, 1950, is evidently timed, not in 
relation to the process of taking over the steel companies or 
anything like that, but to the date of the General Election 
or to the date of the completion of the legislation under 
the processes of the Parliament Act. 


Thus it serves a double party purpose. It gives the Gov- 
ernment the utmost span of office, and at the same time 
presents the nationalization of steel as the direct issue at 
the General Election. Other motives are more a matter of 
conjecture. To my mind the fixing of this remote date seems 
to have been the means by which the differences in the 
Cabinet were adjusted between the extreme nationalizers 
and the more sober and responsible Ministers. [An Hon. 
Memeser: “Who are they?”] The Chancellor was a little 
belated in his laugh at that. He must not miss the cues 
which are set for him by the Lord President. It was pos- 
sible, no doubt, to reach accord in the Cabinet on the 
basis of, “If we win the election, the steel Bill will become 
law, and those of us who choose to go on will be masters 
of the industrial future of Britain. If we lose the election 
we shall be out anyway so there is no need to split among 
ourselves now.” I suggest to the House that interpretation 
of otherwise difficult events. 

A Bill for the nationalization of iron and steel, which, 
the Government assume, has to go to and fro between the 
Houses under the Parliament Act, just ekes out the time. 
They can explain to their followers, having settled their 
internal difficulties, “We must hold on together until we 
have got it through.” Such are the calculations which have 
involved the fate and prosperity of this vital key industry 
in the vortex of party struggles. It is for this purpose that 
the Government have not hesitated to disrupt the consti- 
tutional settlement which was reached 30 years ago in the 
Parliament Act. I say that this is not an economic Measure 
conceived in a view, right or wrong, of the national interest, 
but a party dodge to hold that gang together where they 
sit until they have run the full length of their term. 

None of us have any right, let me say, to assume at this 
stage what the action of the other House will be, especially 
in relation to a Measure that cannot come into effective 
operation until the electors have pronounced upon it. We 
are evidently in the presence of elaborate political calcula- 
tions and manoeuvres of the Socialist Government, who are 
primarily concerned with their own party interests. The 
question of keeping the steel industry in state of prolonged 
uncertainty, and any consequent injury to the public interest 
that may arise therefrom, does not seem to have complicated 
Ministerial discussions in any way. I read in the newspapers 
that Mr. Lincoln Evans, a trade unionist of note, the Secre- 
tary of the Iron and Steel Confederation, said three days 
ago: 

“Unfortunately the fixing of Ist May, 1950, as the 
vesting date means inevitably that steel nationalization is 
to be made a major issue at the next General Election, 
and the industry is therefore to become a focal point of a 
bitter political conflict. We would have preferred it 
otherwise.” 


That is the statement of a man who certainly has the right 
to be listened to by the party opposite when he testifies. 
The Government say, “We are forced by our mandate. 
We told the electors in our election pamphlet ‘Let us face 
the future’ that we included the nationalization of iron and 
steel. Therefore, we are entitled, nay bound, to use our 
majority to place a Bill for that purpose on the Statute 
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Book.” It is difficult to believe that this issue balked largely 
even in Socialist minds at the General Election of 1945. I 
do not suppose that many of the electors concerned them- 
selves with it at the time. There had been no election for 
10 years. The bulk of the voters believed the promises 
which were lavished upon them. The victorious armies 
wanted to come home after all their toils. 

So, steel was in the program, but to pretend that it was 
an issue to which the electorate consciously directed their 
minds, or upon which they were instructed by political 
discussion, is humbug. On these lines it would be sufficient 
for the Socialist Party, at future elections, to put in their 
program the word “etc.” after any catalog of legislative 
reforms. I say that the mandate which they derived from 
the electors at the 1945 election was as soon as possible 
to put the country on its feet again, to make us inde- 
pendent of foreign charity and to free us from undue war- 
time restrictions and severities. 

I end with the same proposition that I submitted to the 
House at the beginning. This is not a Measure conceived 
and brought forward in the interests of the community or 
the State. It is a feature in party tactics intended to keep 





the Socialist left wing as far as possible in order, and the 
Government as long as possible in office. We had another 
example of this in the Budget. ‘The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who also deals with all our economic policy, and 
so often calls upon us all to help him, had to pay his way 
with his supporters for what seemed in many respects a 
sensible Budget, by putting in something spiteful which 
would satisfy the Left wing and would convince taem of 
his continued ardor in the class war. Hence the capital levy, 
with all its unfairness and injury to saving. It is no use the 
Chancellor pretending that he introduced this on its merits. 
I rate his intelligence too highly. It was a sop which he had 
to fling to Cerberus. 

Here now, in this Bill, is another instance of the same 
behavior on a far larger scale. The Socialist Ministers must 
have something new to feed the flame of party strife and to 
prove that they still hate and are trying to maul the other 
half of their fellow-countrymen. The one thing that fills 
their minds, the one thing which they fear and shrink from, 
is the General Election, which is coming upon them, and 
which will end in obloquy and censure their dismal and 
evil reign. 


Nationalization of Steel Industry 


QUESTION OF PRIVATE OR PUBLIC CONTROL OF A VITAL INDUSTRY 
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NOW come-to the general argument on the Bill as 

a whole. I think it can be said that it would be a fair 

test to put Aside any emotional or theoretical argu- 
ments one way or the other, and to start without any pre- 
supposition that either nationalization or private enterprise 
is necessarily better in any particular case. There are, in 
my view, three major points which tend to show that the 
iron and steel industry, or at least that part of it with which 
it is proposed to deal in this Bill, should fall within the 
public sector of industry now, and | will say a word or 
two about each of those points. 


First, in the light of the historical development of the 
industry in this country, I believe that it is generally ac- 
cepted that a large degree of cartelization or monopoly of 
control is required in the iron and steel industry if it is 
successfully to meet its obligations. That, I think, was fully 
admitted by the Leader of the Opposition this afternoon. 
A large degree of monopoly control has, in fact, been built 
up since 1933 under the Steel Federation. Certainly the 
Steel Federation considers that the activities of Steel House 
are not only beneficial but are necessary, and in that propo- 
sition 1 am sure I shall have the support of the right hon. 
Member for the City of London (Sir A. Duncan). It is 
perhaps as well to get clear what functions Steel House per- 
forms under the benevolent dictatorship of the right hon. 
Gentleman. They are not dissimilar—and I think he would 
not dissent from this—from those laid down in Clause 3 
of the Bill. But with this difference, that the Steel Federa- 
tion is a producers’ combine, primarily concerned with the 
producer’s interest. 


In those circumstances, we have to decide whether such a 





* First part of Sir Stafford Cripps speech dealt with certain finan- 
cial matters raised on this Bill, particularly by the right hon. 
Member for Scottish Universities (Sir J. Anderson). 


large measure of industrial control by private interests is 
consistent with present day democratic government. When 
a private monopoly control reaches the magnitude of that 
in the iron and steel industry, and thereby the power to 
influence the strategic requirements of the State and the 
interests of a large proportion of our main industries, it is 
not right, in my view, that it should be perpetuated. Parlia- 
ment must be able to supervise this vital section of our 
industry in the interests of the nation and of the consumer. 
In other words, the time has come when the size, impor- 
tance and structure of the steel industry demands the change 
from private to public monopoly control. It is not a ques- 
tion as between uncontrolled private enterprise and national 
ownership, as the right hon. Gentleman admitted in his 
speech, but between the private or public control of a vital 
industry. 

It is true that the right hon. Member for the City of 
London is a Member of this House, but unfortunately he 
sits on the wrong Front Bench to allow him to be ques- 
tioned by hon. Members as to the policies the Federation 
carries out, and yet it must be admitted that those policies 
must have a very profound effect upon our national pros- 
perity and security. 

Viscount Hinchingbrooke (Dorset, Southern): What 
chance will there be of questioning a Minister? None at all. 

Sir S. Cripps: I can assure the hon. Member that the 
chance will be much better than it is at present. Mr. 
Speaker has given a Ruling on this matter, and he certainly 
would not have ruled that a Question could be put to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the City of London. 
Is it right that the Members of this House and the people 
they represent should be debarred from any inquiry as to 
the policies pursued in this matter? Surely there can be 
only one answer to that question for those who believe in 
democracy. 
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Mr. Churchill: 1 thank the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman for permitting me to intervene. Is it not a fact that 
the Bill provides that there will be only one day in the year 
on which the Corporation’s affairs can be discussed, that no 
Questions can be addressed and there will be no means of 
raising the subject by prayer or petition? 

Sir 8. Cripps: The right hon. Gentleman has pointed out 
that there will be one more day in future than ever there 
has been in the past. That is, of course, not the actual 
position, because the Minister can be questioned upon mat- 
ters arising, exactly as other Ministers can be questioned 
on matters of policy which arise in connection with na- 
tionalized undertakings. It seems to me that this shows 
conclusively what a decisive point this is. [HoN. MEMBERs: 
“Hear, hear.”’| It is good, at least, to get agreement on 
this matter on both sides of the House—that it is essential 
that in the future we can have the right to ask questions 
about the steel industry. The only way we can do that is 
by nationalizing the steel industry. 

That leads me to the next sentence of my notes, which 
says that this seems to me to be decisive so far as the issue 
of the nationalization of the steel and iron industry is con- 
cerned—and I gather now that the whole House is in agree- 
ment. Of course, the only answer to this argument that I 
have put forward could be an assertion that all controls 
should be done away with and that free competition should 
be reverted to. But in the light of past experience and the 
present necessities of reconstituting the industry in large, 
up-to-date units, such an assertion lacks all reality, and I 
do not think it has really been put forward by anybody in 
the course of the Debate. 

This leads me to the second point, which is that, now 
we are seeking to have some measure of foresight in our 
economic activities, we must be able, so far as certain basic 
matters are concerned, to plan ahead for production. The 
whole of our capital investment program, of our pro- 
gram for investment overseas, including that in our over- 
seas territories—which is a large part of our export busi- 
ness, depends upon supplies of suitable qualities of steel, and 
we must be able to plan this most important of our economic 
activities ahead; and that we certainly cannot do if we are 
to be driven to rely upon the reactions of uncontrolled pri- 
vate enterprise to a changing world situation in which they 
may demand again the restriction of markets, high prices, 
international cartel agreements, tariffs, and import restric- 
tions as a condition of making the necessary supplies avail- 
able to the country. 

We cannot allow the steel industry to determine, from 
the point of view of nothing but its own profitability, the 
limits of its own expansion. The only entity that can take 
the risk, in the present highly speculative circumstances of 
wor’ economy, as to the future size and form of the steel 
industry that we can build up is the nation as a whole. 

Mr. Churchill: What nonsense. 

Sir 8. Cripps: However that is to be done, it means that 
we must have a form of general control or nationalized 
ownership of the industry, and we must have it now, when 
the whole course of development over the next decade is 
being determined. ‘That is one very powerful reason why 
we cannot wait any longer. I have already explained that 
the present private monopoly control that now exists can- 
not be carried on, so that we are left with the one solution 
of nationalization. 

The third point is the strategic one. We cannot again, 
as we did before the last war, leave it to the chances of the 
interests of private enterprise to determine whether or not 
we shall have adequate capacity suitably located to provide 
our defense needs. Just as in the early days of our sea 
power it was found essential to the national safety for the 









State to own and run some naval dockyards, so today it is 
essential for our defense needs that the State should own 
a large part of the steel-making resources of the country 
so that they can be assured that the defense position is 
always safeguarded. 

Mr. Thornton-Kemsley (Aberdeen and Kincardine, West- 
ern): By people who sold German planes to Russia? 

Sir 8. Cripps: Perhaps the hon. Gentleman will allow 
me to speak, as I am at the Box. We cannot just wait until 
we find out what is wrong when we next need these re- 
sources and then, as we did in the last war, take them all 
under national control. 

There are, of course, many other arguments which have 
been and can be deployed on both sides, but I believe that 
the three points which I have put forward are themselves 
decisive of the issue. Let me sum them up shortly: If, as is 
admitted to be necessary, there must be a large element of 
monopoly control in this vital element of our industrial 
economy, that control must be public and not private. No 
live and effective democracy can, in the circumstances, de- 
cide otherwise. Secondly, so far as foreseeing future capital 
development is concerned, we cannot take the risk of our 
steel supplies being inadequate because the industry may 
not consider it economic from its point of view to risk en- 
larging its capacity. The State must therefore accept the 
responsibility which can only be exercised in conjunction 
with ownership. Thirdly, from the strategic point of view, 
we cannot risk our defense position. 

Mr. Churchill: The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
is assuming that the House believes that the Government 
have adopted proper measures to safeguard our defense 
position, and he has no right to bring arrangements about 
the steel industry into the forefront of his argument when 
so much else has been neglected. 

Sir S. Cripps: 1 cannot accept the right hon. Gentleman’s 
invitation to embark on a Debate on defense, nor would I 
believe it to be in Order, Mr. Speaker; but even if he were 
perfectly right, there is no reason why we should carry a 
still further risk in steel. 

All three of these considerations make it imperative to 
decide this matter at the earliest possible moment, because 
we are now in the formative stage of what will become sub- 
stantially a new industry, aggregated into much larger units, 
in the course of the next few decades. In these circum- 
stances, it would be most unwise to allow this issue to 
hand on undecided. Looking back into the history of the 
industry, without attempting to allot blame or praise, we 
cannot but be struck by the unsatisfactory position that has 
often ruled and the many expedients that have had to be 
used to try to strengthen it from time to time. Indeed, it 
is only during this recent period of almost unlimited de- 
mand and short supply that it has achieved the stability 
that has enabled it to put up such a remarkable perform- 
ance—a stability based on monopoly control by the Steel 
Federation in association with the Government and includ- 
ing the benefit of large Government subsidies. 

It has been suggested by the Leader of the Opposition 
and, indeed, by the Steel Federation, that the continuance 
of this joint control might be a solution to the problem. 
If we were still concerned with a war or immediate post- 
war situation this might be a tolerable situation. As we 
emerge into an economy of peace, the whole picture changes 
and the diversity of interest between, on the one hand, the 
perfectly proper desire, under the present system, of the 
owners to make the greatest profits, and the need, on the 
other hand, of the nation for its great basic supply, diverge 
more and more, and as that divergence increases it becomes 
clear that either one or other side must have the last word 
on policy. 
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Under the present arrangements that last word must 
come from the owners. No one can force them into a 
policy which may entail a large expenditure of their own 
resources. That is why I do not believe that the present 
set up, or anything like it, could possibly persist. It would 
become increasingly necessary either to relax Government 
controls of all kinds, thereby risking the national policy, 
or else to take over the ownership of the industry. 

A half-way house may be perfectly feasible in an indus- 
try which is not so fundamental to our whole strategic and 
industrial policy but it is not, in my view, possible or prac- 
ticable in the iron and steel industry. And this is particu- 
larly so when the owners of the industry happen to hold 
political and economic views the very opposite of those of 
the Government, as evidenced by the fact that the head of 
the Steel Federation sits on and speaks from the Front 
Opposition Bench. This position is not unlike that be- 
tween this House and another place. 

Mr. Churchill: Down with your political opponents. 

Sir S. Cripps: When that other place shares the views of 
the Government as expressed in this House, all is well and 
everything works smoothly. Quite the contrary is the case 
when the other place does not share the Government's 
views. So one might compare the Steel Federation to a sort 
of Second Chamber in the steel industry which can bring 
to naught any national policy decided upon by the Govern- 
ment, and that even without any public argument or dis- 
closure of its reasons. The time is past when that sort of 
position can be tolerated by any intelligent democracy, and 
let me remind the House that democracy is not so firmly 
established in the world that we can afford to flout its de- 
sires for progress towards a more publicly controlled econ- 
omy. 
Mr. Churchill: Have a general election. 

Sir S. Cripps: There has been too much experience in 
past times of the misuse of industrial power and of the 
essential resources of the nation owing to reliance upon the 
unrestrained operation of the law of supply and demand 
in association with the equally unrestrained operation of the 
profit motive. These are, of course, essential factors in our 
mixed economic activities, but more and more the people 
demand that they should be brought under reasonable con- 
trol to ensure that national resources are used in the in- 
terests of the people as a whole, and not to increase the 
wealth and power of any particular section of the popula- 
tion. This Bill is a step forward in that direction, and will 
serve to establish that our democratic processes are capable 
of dealing with the most deeply entrenched sectors of pri- 
vate enterprise, as and when it is in the nation’s interest 
that such action shall be taken. 

The opposition to this Bill stems from two main sources 
—those who believe that private enterprise and free com- 
petition are essentially the best ways of serving the national 
interest and those who resent bitterly this attack upon the 
citadel of the power of the property owner. As for the 
first section, that battle was lost long ago when the steel 
industry itself decided that free competition must be done 
away with. The whole pre-war history of this industry 
proves that in this modern world the old conception of 
unlimited free competition has largely ceased to exist within 
national units. If this Bill were not to be passed, no one 
in the industry would dream of reverting to unlimited in- 
ternal competition. 

Mr. Churchill: We have not got it now. 

Sir 8. Cripps: With the growing appreciation of the in- 
ter-relation of the great industries and services in the eco- 
nomic life of the country and of the need for foresight and 
planning, we have abandoned the conception that unlimited 
internal competition is always for the best. The whole 
trend of our industrial organization is in the contrary direc- 
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all constantly urging the need for fuller 
exchange of ideas, the pooling of inven- 
tions and so on, as a better basis for high efficiency than 
mere competition alone. 

The second class of opposition—the protest against this 
attack on the power of private enterprise—is a challenge to 
the capacity of democracy to deal with the private indus- 
trial empires that have been built up under capitalism. 
That is a fundamental challenge which we accept. Is it 
right or wrong, if the nation believes that for economic 
reasons the steel industry should be nationalized, that that 
nationalization should take place; or is there some peculiar 
right in the owner of this class of property to have his 
property preserved 

Mr. Churchill: Certainly. 

Sir 8. Cripps: —and with it the power of control over 
the industrial life of the whole country? 

I answer those questions without any hesitation by say- 
ing that, this challenge having been put forward by private 
interests, it is essential that democracy should assert its 
rights, as otherwise it must acknowledge for all time that 
it cannot touch these citadels of power, and that it is not 
the electorate but the owners of industrial property who 
shall determine the economic policies of the country. And 
the ugly alternative would then be that any such change 
which is to occur must be brought about by other and more 
violent means—[An Hon. Member: “By gunpowder?” ]— 
and it is because we are preventing that that Socialist de- 
mocracy is the true barrier against Communism—[Jnterrup- 
tion.| I should like hon. Gentlemen opposite—[Jnterrup- 
tion. | 

Sir 8. Cripps: I shall be interested to hear of any case in 
which Conservatism has proved a barrier to Communism in 
the same way that Socialist democracy has been. 
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